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The Minister as General Practitioner 


Helping people where they really need it 
CARLYLE SUMMERBELL 


FIND MYSELF in revolt against the 

general impression that is being given 
out by many eminent leaders of liberal 
religion that the future of the ministry 
is in the direction of specialization. This 
comes, of course, from the predominant 
influence of university life and university 
leaders. And I may also be unduly in- 
fluenced by my experience and heritage; 
for I am the fourth generation of Ameri- 
can preachers, and I have had thirty-two 
very interesting years of diversified edu- 
eation and parish religious activities. 

When the advocates of the religion of 
the radio, of the printed page, of having 
specialists go about our churches lecturing 
to take the place of the mimister preach 
these doctrines, I cannot but remember 
my experiences of a third of a century 
and believe that these excellent men have 
never known the actual life of the busy, 
useful minister of the gospel. For each 
man or woman in the church is a problem 
in himself, and each must be dealt with 
as an individual with his own indiosyn- 
erasies, his own upsetting sins, and with 
creative understanding and _ personal 
friendship. 
“Then gently scan your brother man, 

Still gentler, sister woman: 
Though they may gang a kennin’ wrang, 

To step aside is human.” 


When the tragedy of death comes, it 
is not only the word that brings consola- 
tion—for words may ring as sounding 
brass or clanging symbol and intensify 
the grief—but it. is the standing by, 
simply with love, appreciation, and affec- 
tion, that helps. How can the stranger 
understand? How can the radio take the 
place of a human being? How can the 
college professor know your own little- 
ness and weakness as the close and under- 
standing friend? 

In the joys of life, in the play of the 
social group, where character is often 
formed far more than by the formal lec- 
ture or sermon, how can the absentee pro- 
fessor take the place of the living word? 
Although that word may not be so pol- 
ished, it yet will be incarnate. 

I know this is the day of specialization, 
of great mergers, of cities whose size 
makes them often giant monstrosities of 
human ant hills. And the cry haturally 
comes, Let us work only in the cities, in 
the capitals of the world, among the rich, 
the intellectuals, the high and mighty. 
But was any great world religion ever 
created by such policies? "We must gather 
up the fragments that remain outside of 
the melting pots of the metropolitan areas. 
Nazareth as well as cruel Jerusalem should 
be our religious objective. 

Last Sunday morning I began my ser- 
mon; and at the very beginning several 
men were nodding, tired out and worn out 
with the strenuous city life of to-day. 
These men are too exhausted to think 
clearly, to have creative thought, or origi- 
nal plans. And that is often the condi- 
tions of other city congregations that 


have a large proportion of normal men. 
When Meadville took a summer journey 
to the great city of Chicago, I often talked 
with my fellow students there, and found 
they welcomed the change. But would it 
be a good thing for Meadville to take the 
summer now in the country, at some 
vigorous town church, where our coming 
leaders could see the opportunity of hear- 
ing and appreciating the harmony of the 
countryside? 
“How soft the music of those village bells 
Falling in interval upon the ear 
In cadence sweet !” 


I have lived in both country and city, 
and I am not at all sure that the cities 
of our lands can be our saviors; rather, 
they are the great failures, the millstones 
hung about the necks of civilization. 

The statement of Dr. Reese, “The move- 
ment that does not try to reach the mind 
of Main Street and of the plains of 
Western Kansas has no future”, should be 
especially pondered by us who have great 
ideals for our denomination. Can we 
afford to ignore country folk, whose young 
people, going to the cities, become the 
financial and communities leaders, keep- 
ing too often with them the religious con- 
victions of Main Street? How many 
change their deep religious convictions 
after the adolescent period? 

A friend of mine, a country doctor, has 
often been told he is wasting his time in 
the country. But he gives the best he has, 
and is rewarded by love and affection and 
a fair income. He refuses to get in a rut. 
He studies in Europe and the clinic of 
the Mayo Brothers in America. He con- 
siders the notion which the medical 
schools are implanting in the minds of 
almost all of their students to be special- 
ists is most unfortunate for our American 
civilization. 

Does anyone know better than the busy 
minister the vexatious problems of a pas: 
torate which is diversified between the 
Sunday-school, the preaching service, the 
finances, the young people, the sick calls, 
and keeping in touch with the parish folk 
in general? That minister is rarely repre- 
sented in articles on the subject; for he 
has not time, like the cloistered college 
professor, or the great preacher with effi- 
cient assistants, to give enough attention 
to the niceties of phraseology. He is too 
busy with his own work to tell others how 
to do theirs. 

Yet with all these diversified activities, 
if usefulness to mankind is the real pur- 
pose of the minister, he is worth while, 
and the nagging things of life make him 
understand the common heart of toiling 
man as books and lectures never can. 

Did you ever notice how particular 
some maiden ladies and bachelor men are 
about little things, and how often fathers 
and mothers of families of children seem 
to be so taken up with little human beings 
that they have no time for inconsequential, 
inorganic trifles? Instead of the fathers 
and mothers educating the children only, 
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the children have educated the parents, 
and that without either being aware of 
the process. Often, I have asked mothers 
how their classes in English are coming | 
on; and they ask in surprise, ‘When did 
I ever teach English?” 

The answer reminds one of those 
workers commended by the prophet of the 
little town of Nazareth, when he drama- 
tized the Last Judgment. The uncon- 
sciousness significant of the saints may 
be seen in many a village pastor and 
country preacher. May their’ tribe 
increase ! 
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Three Lessons in Art 
—and Life 


MILES HANSON 


I often recall the methods which an 
artist friend used to impress upon me 
when I attempted to place on canvas a 
view that was pleasing to me. I am aware 
that the aforesaid methods may be out-of- 
date—shall we say ‘Mid-Victorian” ?—but 
even if so, they served their purpose, and 
taught me lessons related to life as a larger 
whole. The following are three of the 
lessons he gave me: 

(1) “First decide on your line of vision. 
Decide on what level your eye shall be. 
If you take your stand on high ground, 
naturally you will look down on what is 
near, and the horizon will be wider spread- 
ing and further distant. If you take a 
low position, the things near will be large 
and will obscure much of the distant. A 
few rocks and a pool will look small if 
you look upon them from a high level, 
but if near to them and on their level they 
will take up most of the foreground and 
make the distant relatively unimportant.” 

All the above is true to life. It all de- 
pends on how high we take our stand as 
to whether the foreground will loom 
largely or be only a part of an outreaching 
whole. Take a low-lying position, and the 
purple distances will never appear; take 
an elevated one, and the blues of the 
far-off will be lovely. 

(2) “Make a very careful sketch.” 

I believe that this is old-fashioned now ; 
but if we would complete a satisfying life 
picture, we need carefully to decide and 
plan. We need groundwork. Life is not 
all color nor dashing brush strokes, but 
also careful and painstaking toil. If we 
have carefully drawn, perhaps a time will 
come when we can bring out the high lights 
by a few brilliant, dashing strokes. 

(3) “Paint the foreground carefully, the 
middle distance with fewer particulars, 
and the distance with no sharp outlines, 
but with the sense of atmosphere.” 

Another valuable lesson. We must do 
what is at hand with every care. Give all 
we have to what we are doing. Turn out 
that of which we can be proud. 

The middle distance—the to-morrows 
and the days after, we can in part prepare 
and mold. Live now so that they shall 
have their due harvest. 

The far-off we can imagine with no dis- 
tinctness, but there the skies and the 
earth meet, and the brush must draw from 
the former the hues that shall tint the 
latter. The colors of the heavens must 
prevail. 
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What Unitarians in Ancient Parish Believe 


Minister of Old Ship Church, Hingham, Mass., receives spontaneous replies to 
questions about God, Nature, prayer, immortality, and worship, some 
of which reveal surprising attitudes 


HAT Unitarians of the First Parish 

Church in Hingham, Mass., believe 
about God, prayer, immortality, and other 
theological questions was indicated in an- 
swers to a questionnaire sent out by their 
minister, Rey. J. Harry Hooper, to 250 
families of the parish. Seventy-two re- 
plies were received, a large percentage 
for a list of such searching and weighty 
questions. 


Nature of God 


Thirty-seven of these people believe in 
a personal God; twenty-one do not; five 
are doubtful. Four do not believe in any 
kind of God, as against forty who do and 
three who are doubtful. Fifty-six feel 
that there is purpose in the world, out- 
side that of human beings, while, in an- 
swer to the query, ‘“Do you believe Nature 
is indifferent to our ideals?” seventeen 
answered “Yes”, thirty-two said ‘No’, and 
twelve returned qualifying answers. 
Twenty-four of these parishioners believe 
in the survival of human personality after 
death; sixteen do not. 

To many readers who have assumed a 
practical unanimity of convictions on such 
fundamentals of belief in the older theistic 
churches, these replies are surprising 
revelations. There is little reason, how- 
ever, to believe that the answers would 
have been substantially different in other 
New England parishes. 

An instant response to each of these 
questions was asked; the desire was to 
arrive at spontaneous beliefs, not care- 
fully reasoned theories. 

Mr. Hooper commented upon the returns 
in a sermon November 6, on ‘What Hing- 
ham Unitarians Believe about God”, leav- 
ing two subjects of the questionnaire for 
later treatment—the problem of human 
suffering and that of changing moral 
ideas. In reply to the question, “Does God 
permit human suffering?” forty parishion- 
ers answered “Yes”, eight answered “No”, 
and there were nine qualified replies. 
Thirty answers told “why” or “why not”. 
Sixteen persons thought that moral ideas 
should. be unchanging; twenty-nine be- 
lieyed they should not; and nine felt they 
should be somewhat unchanging. 

Mr. Hooper’s pulpit analysis follows, in 
- part: 

What do Hingham Unitarians believe 
about God? Half of them believe in a 
personal God, with whom there is the pos- 


sibility of personal relations, such as wor- 
ship and trust, whom men may love, to 
whom men may pray, who takes sides, 
who has preferences. 

Why? ‘Because so much happiness is 
put within easy reach.” “Because of the 
discipline and blessings bestowed.” “Life 
in this wonderful world proves that.” 

Is God intelligent? Two-thirds of the 
people say “Yes”. Is He all-powerful? 
Again this number agrees. Does he love 
us? One-half of the group says He does. 
Oceasionally we find one who believes the 
Supreme Power to be indifferent to the 
individual. Says one: ‘“‘Because the pur- 
pose of God looks so far into time, I can- 
not believe myself to be of sufficient im- 
portance to receive any individual affec- 
tion.” Only four stated they believed in 
no kind of God. Three were in doubt. 
Many believed in some kind of cosmic 
force or spirit, just what, they did not 
know. 


Is there purpose in the world? “Yes”, 
say three-quarters of the replies. “No”, 
say a few scattering replies. “I am in 


doubt”, say a few more. “Human beings 
are of little or no account in the epemioe: 
There is nothing to indicate purpose”, says 
one. But many are they who say: “There 
is purpose running through all life.” “The 
universe is too well ordered to be the work 
of chance.’ ‘We are here for a purpose. 
What it is we may not, as yet, have fully 
discovered. But there is purpose or plan 
of some kind.” 


Survival of Personality 


Nature indifferent to our ideals? 

says a fifth. “No”, say twice that 
“T am in doubt’, says another 
fifth. “I consider Nature an impersonal 
force”, says one. “I believe the Supreme 
Power cares yery little for the individual”, 
says another. “Nature is indifferent to our 
ideals, but is affected by them’, says a 
third. Is Nature indifferent? ‘Oh, no!” 
exclaims one in pained reply. “Naturally.” 
“yes, of course’, say others, philosophic- 
ally. “Nature develops ideals”, says one. 
Another says: “‘Our ideals are nothing un- 
less put into action. When we work with 
Nature, in accord with Nature’s laws, we 
are rewarded by growth in wisdom and 
character.” 

The problem of 
those replying far 
other single question. 


Is 
Ves: 
number. 


human suffering caused 
more difficulty than any 
Do you believe in the 


survival of human personality after death? 
A third believes that personality survives ; 
a smaller number that it does not. Many 
others are in doubt. “I do not know”, 
Says one. “Any other answer would be 
a guess, or the expression of a desire, 
nothing more.” There are many such de- 
sires expressed. 

One sees proof of immortality in Na- 
ture, and because we desire it. Another 
says, “I want to see again the loved ones 
I have lost, but personally I can’t com- 
prehend eternity. I prefer sleep.” “I be- 
lieve that life will continue much the same 
as on earth; that we will still have our 
joys and sorrows, and plenty of work to 
do.” “It is due to some for a hard life 
here. Life would be unjust and inexcus- 
able otherwise.” 


Is Worship Necessary 


These are typical statements. Other be- 
liefs are based on the assumption that noth- 
ing is lost in this world, that mind can 


neither be created nor destroyed. “It 
hardly seems possible that the wonder- 


ful accomplishments in this life should 
count for nothing’, runs one thought. “I 
can think of the individual spirit (apart 
from the body) only as an infinitesimal 
part of the Great Spirit.” “Mind returns 
again to Universal Mind.” Many believe 
the only immortality is the influence of 
a good life; that we will exist only to 
the extent that we inspire others and. live 
through them. 

Do we need to worship God? Hardly 
anyone agrees that God demands worship, 
and very few that a formal chureh sery- 
ice is necessary. The matter of worship 
is argued on the ground of human need, 
and large is the number that voices that 
need—four-fifths of the total of replies. 
“We need to relate our lives to what is 
highest and best in the universe, to keep 
in touch with something bigger than our- 
selves.” “Man needs to look up, to widen 
his horizons.” 

The church service also received sur- 
prising support, in a day when it is sup- 
posed to have fallen into disrepute. Most 
of the replies stated what nearly all of 
us are willing to admit, that worship of 
God is amply possible without a church 


service. But by far the larger number 
added that the service helped. At the 


same time it was recognized that many 
people of excellent character have found 
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it possible to worship otherwise; that 
“some deeply religious people never go to 
chureh”. 

Do you believe in prayer? Do you pray? 
In a time of alleged irreligion, the an- 
swers to these questions were the most 
surprising and the most reassuring of any. 
Do you pray? Sixty-four, out of a pos- 
sible seventy-two, answered “Yes”. An 
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amazing number. Only six answered 
“No”. Only two failed to make reply. 
Even those who did not believe in God, 
or were in doubt, usually believed in 
prayer. 

Do you believe in prayer? “Yes”, is the 
thundering affirmative. “It is the only 
way I could ever get help to carry on.” 
“T pray many times a day, regardless of 
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time or place’, says one. ‘In the orthodox 
manner it means nothing to me’, says an- 
other. “In its broadest sense it is real 
and vital.” “Even if unanswered’, says 
a third, “it is good for us to acknowledge 
our dependence”. “Prayer—only as a 
means of adjusting myself, not of chang- 
ing law. Law which could be changed to 
suit human whims would be unworthy.” 


Musie For Unitarian Churches 


II 


Some practicable suggestions for spiritual results 


EW PEOPLE realize how complex the 

modern pipe organ is. It is the most 
nearly perfect of all musical instruments, 
making possible the production of the 
greatest variety of tone qualities, through 
the greatest range of pitches. The true 
character of the organ is nobility. Be- 
cause of its volume, beauty of tone, and 
flexibility, it is the best instrument by far 
for leadership in congregational singing, 
and for choir accompaniment. Musical 
literature for the organ is incomparably 
rich, is plentiful in supply, and of great 
variety, so that any organist can find 
music suitable to his ideas of church re- 
quirements. Much difference of opinion, 
however, exists among organists, regard- 
ing the suitability of music. Some feel 
they should not select solely for the ap- 
proval of their listeners, any more than 
the minister should preach only those 
things which his people like to hear, but 
should depend largely upon their own 
musically trained judgment, thereby de- 
veloping in the congregation a love for 
what they think is the best church music. 
Others select only such music as they 
think will please the congregation. But 
the question of pleasing the congregation 
is a difficult one to determine. The con- 
gregation does not applaud as in a theater, 
nor does it vote. Few people mount the 
organ loft to commend and still fewer to 
disapprove. 
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Nevertheless, the likes of the congrega- 
tion should be most generously considered, 
if they can be determined. The. organist 
should give his congregation the oppor- 
tunity of hearing the fine compositions of 
the best composers, as well as those easily 
understood and appreciated. American 
audiences are becoming . better educated 
musically every year, due to the excellent 
religious programs now being broadcast 
on Sundays. Their tastes for better music 
is increasing and less of good music goes 
over their heads. My desire is for as 
great a variety as possible, even in reli- 
gious music. It is such a joy to hear a 
beautiful new organ number or anthem, 
sweet with melody and full of feeling. 
It is a deeply religious experience and 
helps to prepare one for the understand- 
ing of the sermon which follows. 


WALTER G. STEPHAN 


A musical program carefully thought 
out makes for the Sunday morning service 
a pleasing frame in which the preacher 
can set his word painting. The musical 
prelude should create a reverent atmos- 
phere and should place the congregation 
in a receptive mood for worship. The 
recital should not consist of numbers 
which merely show operatic style or dis- 
play the technique of the organist, but 
should include legitimate organ music, 
well played, which does not make us con- 
scious of the organist but which impresses 
our senses with its fitness and excellence. 
Perfection in church music is reached 
when the congregation can leave the Sun- 
day morning service with the feeling that 
they have been benefited spiritually. 


pS) 
The ideal organization for special 
church music is the well-trained chorus 
choir. That church is fortunate which 


can furnish and support such an organi- 
zation. The music of such a chorus is 
superb. However, most of our Unitarian 
churches are too small to supply either 
the funds or the number of voices re- 
quired. Consequently, in our American 
churches, especially, we employ either 
mixed quartets or soloists to beautify our 
services with the singing of anthems, 
trios, duets, and solos. The anthem is a 
strictly English form; it is not used in 
Germany, France, or Italy. For quartet 
singing we find plentiful musical litera- 
ture, written largely by American com- 
posers, but most of it has been written 
for the Orthodox Church. The words do 
not harmonize with our beliefs, so we 
must either not use them or sing them to 
modified words. My plea is for a more 
concerted effort on the part of our Uni- 
tarian Church to help make available for 
use in all of our congregations the best 
material which this musical literature 
contains. 

I think we can, if we will, go to the 
ends of the earth to bring into our lives 
the finest compositions of the Russian, 
Italian, Hungarian, German, and English 
musicians of the present age and also of 
past ages. I feel that we have in our 
organizations the talent to accomplish 
this end, and with some financial support 
this could be earried out successfully. 


The Catholic Church is conscious of the 
need for just such concerted effort in its 
own ranks. Recently, through the bene- 
ficent gift of a million dollars by Mrs. 
Justin Ward, a liturgical school of music¢ 
was established at the Catholic University. 
This school is to be a “light on a hill for 
the guidance of the religious valleys”. 
Would not a somewhat similar gift, from 
our Unitarian fellowship, be a _ lasting 
memorial to the giver and a credit to the 
liberal church? We could hope to gather 
together a musical library second to none. 
We must realize that the church’ seems 
to be one of the few sane mediums of pre- 
serving good music to-day. 

Responsive readings and ‘“amens” can 
also be made to add charm and beauty 
to the Sunday service. Some of our 
greatest composers have left with us 
charmingly beautiful “amens” from which 
to choose. The number is large, and 
selections can be changed from month to 
month, if desired. Similarly with the re- 
sponses by the choir—these can and should 
be changed during the year, to add a 
pleasing variety to this part of the Sun- 
day program. Several of our organists 
have written appropriate original music 
for this particular use. Might it not be 
worth while to arrange for the exchange 
of such music, for the benefit of all of 
our congregations, through some central 
musical library? 
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Another suggestion for added beauty in 
the church program is memorial musie, 
which consists of special numbers given 
in memory of some loved one who has 
passed on. It is merely an elaboration 
of the well-known custom of the gift of 
flowers for church decoration on Sunday 
in loving memory. Music by the violin, 
or violin, violoncello and harp, aceom- 
panied by the organ, can be made most 
beautiful and inspiring for such purpose. 
Our human thoughts can hardly rise to 
higher spiritual levels than when, for ex- 
ample, the exquisite strains of “The 
Swan”, by Saint Saéns, came to us from 
the strings of a violoncello played by an 
artist. 

The ringing of bells is so closely asso- 
ciated with our thought of chureh that 
in recent years there has been a return 
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to the use of bells, carillons, and cathedral 
chimes in our city churches. The custom 
of playing hymn tunes with bells in the 
steeple, before church service begins, not 
only creates a pleasant churchly atmos- 
phere, but it adds greatly to the Sunday 
morning enjoyment of the surrounding 
neighborhood, especially to those shut-ins 
who cannot attend their church service. 
Cathedral chimes, added to an argan, make 
it possible for the organist to play favorite 
hymns and airs during or before the 
offertory with very pleasing effect. How- 
ever, they must be perfect in pitch and 
must be played slowly and impressively. 
Modern English composers are also intro- 
ducing chimes music into their anthems 
in appropriate places, with pleasing effects. 

No mention has been made of the music 
for our children in the Sunday-school, but 
the great importance of training our boys 
and girls to appreciate and enjoy good 
music cannot be overstated. We owe it 
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to them to place in their hands song books 
which have the sweetest and purest 
melodies and only joyous, hopeful, reli- 
gious words. Recently, in some of the 
better periodicals, there have appeared 
excellent articles upon the subject, and a 
real effort is being made by some music- 
publishing houses to print, in book form, 


new, attractive melodies particularly 
suited to Sunday-school singing. The 
work should be encouraged. Meaningless 


words should be eliminated from our books 
and for them should be substituted the 
purest melodies and the sanest words we 
can find. My recollections of boyhood find 
happy association with the singing of the 
Sunday-school songs from James Vila 
Blake’s “Unity Service and Songs”, which 
was published by the Western Unitarian 
Sunday School Society in 1878. I could 
wish that the boys and girls of to-day 
might look back with equal pleasure to 
their present-day Sunday-sehool singing. 
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Relief, Love, and Service 


To the Editor of Tur CHRISTIAN REGISTER :—- 


I am in receipt of the following letter 
[from the Federal Council of Churches] 
which deals with a most important matter 
and which I hope you will give full pub- 
licity in your columns. 

Ropvert C. DEextTer. 


25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, MASS. 


Dear Dr, Dexter: 


Having spent fourteen days in the tex- 
tile strike situation in North Carolina, I 
I am impressed as never before with the 
need of a ministry of relief, love, and 
service through church channels in a 
situation which is characterized by feel- 
ings of injustice, hatred, suspicion, and 
by destitution. There is immediate need 
of good milk for babies, of clothing, and 
of money. 

Mediators are at work in the situation. 
A report on the economic and industrial 
problems involved is being prepared, and 
will be published in Information Service 
as soon as it can be completed. A govern- 
ment study has been proposed. Mean- 
while, the need of relief of suffering is 
immediate. 

This letter brings to you an important 
new announcement to the effect that the 
Social Service Commission of the Federal 
Council of Churches has undertaken to 
co-operate with the American Friends 
Service Committee, whom we have asked 
to take charge of the actual distribution 
of relief on an impartial basis, minister- 
ing on a basis. of human need without 
regard to whether workers are members 
of the union or not. The record of the 
Quakers for this kind of work assures 
capable and effective work on the field. 

What we must have now is money. 

I know that you will want to help by 
inserting an item in your publication, 
writing to a selected list of your pastors, 
requesting that they make an announce- 
ment and include an item in their church 
ealendars; and through whatever other 


channels you may have at your disposal. 

Checks should be mailed to the Ameri- 
can Friends Service Committee, 20 South 
Twelfth Street, Philadelphia, Pa., or to 
the Federal Council of Churches, 105 
East Twenty-second Street, New York, 
N.Y. Clothing may be mailed direct to 
Marion, N.C., addressed to the American 
Friends Service Committee. 

Will you impress upon your denomina- 
tion that the need is immediate? Cold 
weather is coming on. Sickness and 
further distress will follow if adequate 
relief does not arrive at once. A con- 
tribution of money, sent as quickly as 
possible, will be the most effective help 
in this emergency. 

Thanking you for your constant interest 
and help, 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES MYERS, 


Industrial Secretary, Federal Council 
of Churches. 


New Yorn, N.Y. 


Confused by Mr. Petrie 


To the Editor of THe CHRISTIAN ReGisrpR :— 

For a number of years, I have kept a 
file of THe REGISTER containing articles 
which mark the progress of the evolution 


of religion. The latest addition to this 
collection was John C. Petrie’s essay, 
“Theology is Dead’. I preserved this 


with the thought that should I meet Mr. 
Petrie later I would congratulate him on 
writing what I suspect most ministers 
think but few find expedient to say. 

With this estimate of Mr. Petrie’s 
article, I was astonished to learn from 
his recent letter to THr ReaisTeR that the 
whole thing is ‘bitter sarcasm”. I ac- 
cordingly re-read the essay, but could not 
reconcile his explanation with the head- 
line or Mr. Petrie’s allusion to Dr. Henry 
N. Wieman. Having heard Dr. Wieman 
at the Shoals last summer, I cannot 
imagine anyone treating his views in a 
spirit of sarcasm. 

Upon rereading Mr. Petrie’s paragraph 
concerning the attitude of age toward 
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youthful theological delinquency, I de- 
tected a “Monday morning cynicism”; but 
in his last paragraph, regarding the 
Church of Rome, I could see no irony, in 
view of Mr. Petrie’s having left that 
Church. 

The vigorous essay is spoiled for me by 
being followed in his letter by a recital 
of Unitarian orthodoxy. 

CLARENCE M. 

LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


JOYCE, 


Two Contradictory Philosophies 
To the Hditor of THr CurisrraAN REGISTER :— 

I liked Mr. Girelius’s essay citing proofs 
that the Humanists are really theists. I 
hope he is right, that they are only in re- 
bellion against ancient conceptions of God 
and not against God Himself. After all, 
there are many theologies, but only one 
faith—a faith in God. If ministers like 
me have thought the Humanists were 
atheists, I should like to know whose fault 
it is. Why are we divided in Humanist 
terminology into Humanists and Theists 
if the two are really one and the same 
thing? If Dr. Slaten’s “Great Director’ . 
and Dr. Dietrich’s ‘‘All’ are the same as 
my “Infinite Spirit’, why do they rage 
against the name “God’? My God is not 
aman on a large scale. My God is incom- 
prehensible in His essence. When I say 
“He”, I am speaking figuratively—using 
the language of a finite creature to apply 
to the unseen and the unfathomable In- 
finite in which we live and move and have 
our being. 

Let us take Dr. Potter for an example. 
He knocks down all sorts of ideas about 
God that I do not believe a single Unita- 
rian minister holds to-day. I refuse to be 
thrown off my horse by having the liturgy 
in our Hymn Book quoted, or the ‘Lead 
us not into temptation’ in the Lord’s 
Prayer. I do not take the terminology of 
our liturgy as correct scientific description 
any more than I take the expression 
“Father’’, when applied to God, as a scien- 
tific description of the nature of the In- 
finite. JI could no more ask God to stop 
the Mississippi floods than Dr. Potter 
could. I believe in the uniform operation 
of nature’s laws as well as he does. 

I blame the rather bitter controversies 
which have been injuring our body for the 
past few years directly upon those who 
have deliberately raised this issue of 
“Humanism or Theism”. If the Human- 
ists had simply preached that our ideas 
of God have changed in the past, that 
they are changing now, and that they will 
continue to change, there could have been 
no complaint. If the Humanists to-day 
are, as Mr. Girelius intimates, really quar- 
veling only over terminology, they owe it 
to the peace of our Fellowship to say so. 
If they really are atheists, if they really 
do not believe there is anyone, anywhere, 
corresponding to what we try to express 
in the word “God”, then they ought to say 
so and say it loudly. If, on the other 
hand, they really believe in a Greater- 
than-Man, inscrutable, infinite, incompre- 
hensible, they ought to admit it and re- 
store our peace of mind. 

Let there be peace—but let us not fool 
ourselves into saying peace where there 
is no peace. God cannot both be and not 


be at the same time; nor can a denomi- 
nation which in the past has prided itseif 
on its intellectual caliber expect to hold 
anyone’s respect for long if it tries to hold 
within itself two mutually contradictory 
philosophies. 

Men and brethren, we shall gain noth- 
ing by compromising, least of all by 
camouflaging. Let us dare be truthful. 

JOHN CLARENCE PETRIE. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


“Racts and Gossip” 


To the Editor of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER :—- 
I have read your editorial of October 
17. I infer that it refers to a contribu- 
tion sent to THE ReeisterR some time ago 
by Rey. William L. Sullivan, D.D. You 
exaggerate the importance of a happen- 
ing which I recall as casual. You say 
that you consulted the President and two 
Vice-presidents of the American Unitarian 
Association and, because they so advised, 
you did not publish the contribution. 

I do not remember discussing the con- 
tent of Dr. Sullivan’s article with you. 
I recall that I told you I thought its 
form unfortunate. It lies in my memory 
that you said you hesitated to publish it, 
and that I said I should not. 

With this statement made, I wish to 
guard against inferences which might be 
drawn. Your editorial does not mention 
the friendly custom which many of us 
follow at headquarters of dropping in 
upon each other and asking for a reaction 
to some given problem. We do this 
neither as an evasion of our own re- 
sponsibility, nor as a binding commitment 
upon the one giving it. We do it rather 
to gain a reaction which will be helpful 
to us in clarifying our ideas. 

In my own work, for example, I face 
many problems. Before making a de 
cision, I often consult others. Only so 
can I see the problem from all sides. But 
when I reach my decision it is mine; it 
is not the decision of those who adyised 
me. For me to avoid responsibility for 
any decision which. I have made, by 
attributing it to you or to others, would 
be evasive. You have been disregardtul 
of much sound advice given you. Since 
when did my advice or that of my col- 
leagues weigh so heavily with you? You 
did not inform me that the decision was 
being left to me, and it was not. The 
decision was yours. I do not recall that 
I knew of your showing the letter to my 
colleagues. 

Your editorial intimates that the Presi- 
dent and two Vice-presidents sat with you 
as a sort of ecclesiastical tribunal, and 
forbade the publishing of a manuscript. 
This never happened. ‘The officers of the 
Association are not responsible for the 
policy of THe REGISTER, 

It is possible that this incident may be 
misinterpreted as in some way indicative 


of lack of regard on my part for Dr. 
Sullivan personally or for his religious 


convictions. Therefore I desire to testify. 
I admire, respect, and love William Sulli- 
van, I rejoice in his scholarship, marvel- 
ous preaching power, and notable achieve- 
ments. He needs no praise from any one 
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of us. As they are known to me, I sub- 
stantially agree with his religious conyic- 
tions. These statements convey no new 
impressions to whosoever knows anything 
of my preaching through the past thirty 
years. So much mention of personal con- 
victions is necessary to avoid possible mis- 


interpretation. The glory of our fellow- 
ship is its freedom, which seeks the 
fullness of truth in the diversity of 
expression. 


If your editorial referred to Dr. Sulli- 
van, then, these statements are germane. 
If it refers to some other incident than 
this, will you please explain? 

In conclusion, unintentionally you mag- 
nified a casual opinion hastily given into 
an official interference with your duties 
as editor. I deny editorial responsibility. 
Your decisions are yours. For my own 
sins I am willing to take the blame, but 
for your decisions I decline to be made 
the goat. 

Louis C. CorNnisH. 

PORTLAND, OREGON. 


[So far as the editorial of October 17, 
“Facts and Gossip”, is concerned, it refers 
not to a person, but to a manuscript. It 
is better to make this reply impersonal 
also. 

Another official representative of the 
American Unitarian Association presented 
to the Editor, in the interest of denomina- 
tional welfare, the urgent request that a 
statement be made about the declination 
of the manuscript in question. Is was this 
counsel that led to the publication of the 
editorial. It was felt by this official that 
harm was being done unjustly to THE 
REGISTER—a belief that was not enter- 
tained by the Editor until this official per- 
suaded him it was true. 

The Editor is frequently advised about 
many subjects by his colleagues, and, in 
some cases, as the President of the Asso- 
ciation says, the Editor does not follow 
the advice. Is that remarkable? The 
President’s advice weighs heavily with the 
Editor. Such advice is invited and given 
on occasion, and indirectly it happens fre- 
quently that matters of publication are en- 
tertained gladly and wise opinions are ac- 
cepted. It is good to state that plainly. 
There are no secrets. 

We said distinctly in the editorial that 
“we made the final decision’, not anybody 
else. No one else assumed any responsi- 
bility whatever. Ours was the responsi- 
bility. Before we did make our decision, 
we ‘showed the article’,—we did not “sub- 
mit” it, a very different thing—to the three 
officers of the Association, with no expecta- 
tion that it would become a matter of 
moment. They happened to be together at 
the time. It was because we wanted to 
be sure of our own judgment in such a 
delicate matter, which once before led to 
gossip. If these three men had _ said, 
“Print it’, we should, in this particular 
incident, have deferred to their “invited 
judgment”. 

THE REGISTER is not a private journal. 
It belongs to the denomination. The con- 
trol of it is as much in Unitarian hands 
as is the control of the American Unita- 
rian Association. The well-being and 
progress’Of the Fellowship are the highest 
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obligation of both the Association and the 
journal. The Fellowship comes first, and 
the safeguarding of its freedom and se- 
curity is a sacred duty. What could be 
more natural and discreet than consulta- 
tion on a subject that seemed large and 
difficult ? ; 

We gave the facts of the situation in the 
editorial because we wanted our readers 
to know we dealt with the matter circum- 
spectly. That the President recalls enough 
of the reading of the declined manuscript 
to regard its “form unfortunate’, indi- 
cates, it seems to us, why he says, further, 
that he would not publish it. We stated 
explicitly that our showing of the manu- 
script in this manner was “an unprece- 
dented editorial act’, and it was. The 
opinion of the three men was simply on 
the manuscript. That is all we quoted 
them as saying. It was not personal. One 
article doesn’t make a man. 

Before our editorial was published on 
October 17, we wrote to the author of the 
unpublished manuscript inviting him to 
write at length on the theological situa- 
tion. He could do an admirable article. 
As a matter of fact, the Editor feels with 
others the inadequacy, thus far, of the 
theistic articles and arguments in the 
widespread issue. There is much, very 
much, to be said for theism, and in these 
columns is the place to say it. The Editor 
of THE REGISTER has as one duty to see 
that the movement and the counter-moye- 
ment are reported and discussed. The 
facts, opinions, and tendencies in the theo- 
logical situation are given as such, and 
the Editor would be glad if the neglected 
theistic metaphysic, both theological and 
philosophical, were presented by our min- 
isters and others. Nothing is more vital 
to the future of the liberal faith. 

To the President of the Association, now 
on a journey in the West, we send greet- 
ings and our unfailing, highest regard. 
To support him and prosper his adminis- 
tration is our glad duty and our joy. 

—TuHeE Eprror. | 


Placing the Editorials 


To the Editor of Tum CHRISTIAN REGISTER -— 


May I offer a suggestion with reference : 


to THE Recisrer, and that is that the edi- 
torials be restored to their former place, 
just inside the cover, inasmuch as they 
are the feature which sets the pace for 
the entire issue. If the standard for their 
quality had lapsed, then I should favor 
haying them further along in the maga- 
zine; but as long as they are as vigorous, 
and as pungent, and timely, and inspira- 
tional as ever, it is my humble opinion 


that they should occupy the place of 
honor. 
W. W. WALTER. 
Boston, MASs. 
All the native tendencies have their 


proper part to play in a_ well-developed 
character. Without fear we should be in- 
cautious, imprudent, utterly rash, without 
awe, reverence, and religion. Without the 
tendency to anger, our most honorable ef- 
forts would lack the reinforcement which 
anger gives them when we find ourselves 
in difficulties—William McDougall. 


: 


| 
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Humanism Not a “New Religion” 


From an interview with Edwin H. Wilson 


HAT the Humanism of Rev. Charles 

Francis Potter is not a ‘new religion” 
was pointed out by Rev. Edwin H. Wilson 
of the First Unitarian Church, Dayton, 
Ohio, in a recent interview in The Dayton 
Journal. There was no need, he said, for 
Mr. Potter’s movement to be outside the 
Unitarian fellowship. ‘There have been 
men and women in our churches for many 
years who have held humanistic views”, he 
continued. “Our denomination guarantees 
complete freedom of speech to its ministers 
and freedom of judgment to the hearers. 
To-day there are a great many ministers 
who preach Humanism frankly. It is the 
position I have set forth constantly and 
consistently during my pastorate in Day- 
ton. This does not mean that all of our 
members are Humanists, We expect to 
differ agreeably.” 

“In only one case’, said Mr. Wilson 
further, “that of the First Humanist So- 
ciety of Hollywood, Calif., has there been 


a break between Humanists and theists. 


Usually they think together and serve to- 
gether, because they are united by the 
principle of religious liberty and by a com- 


‘’ mon program for the fulfillment of life in 


the here and now. Humanism is not a 
new creed or cult, but emphasis upon the 
meeting of our own needs by human effort 
within the span of life and surrounding 
circle of mystery in which we find our- 
selves. It is the quest of man, through 
self-help, to achieve the good life in this 
world.” 

Neither, added Mr. Wilson, are Mr. 
Potter’s changes in the marriage and other 
services new. Speaking of humanistic 
services, he said: 

“Liturgies have been prepared from the 
lyrical writings of such authors as W. E. 
Channing, Robert Ingersoll, John Bur- 
roughs, and George Hliot. A meditation 
is used instead of petitional prayer, voic- 
ing the aspirations of the group for the 
good life and expressing their appreciation 
of the meaning and joy of existence. In- 
stead of Scriptures, the poetry of modern 
Humanists is usually used, although the 
Bible is retained as part of the great spir- 
itual literature of the world and used 
where it meets the needs of the occasion. 
A humanistic hymnal in which the words 
of writers like Swinburne, Goethe, Mat- 
thew Arnold, William Blake, and other 
more recent poets are set to the great 
hymns and songs, is now under prepara- 
tion.” 

Mr. Wilson expressed the greatest in- 
terest in Mr. Potter’s movement. “Some of 
us, although no less candid, are very 
anxious that no value of permanent and 


-yalid worth to humanity be sacrificed in 


the old tradition. But it is likely that Mr. 
Potter, by making a sharp break with the 
forms of the past, may be free to forge 
new modes of expression that are more 


appropriate. Personally, I see little differ- 


ence whether we call him a leader or a 
minister, whether we call his movement a 
society or a church, whether it bears one 
name or another. Everyone knows that in 


our preaching we try to stick to the au- 
thority of evidence, that the person who 
unites with us does not turn his soul over 
to an ecclesiastical organization or give up 
his freedom, and that Unitarianism has 
no creed.” 


Earl Fremont Cook 


The death of Rev. Earl Fremont Cook 
brought to an end a long and painful 
struggle with a fatal disease which had 
nipped in the bud his promising career 
as an active Unitarian minister six 
years ago. 

Mr. Cook was born at Bangor, Maine, 
November 28, 1893. He went to the Mead- 
ville Theological School from Watertown, 
Mass., and graduated in 1919. Called to 
the ministry of the Unitarian Church in 
Quincy, Ill., in June of that year, he began 
his ministry in September. On November 
27, 1919, he married Ann Anderson of 
Pverett, Mass. 

The appearance of progressive muscular 
atrophy (popularly known as creeping 
paralysis), caused him to ask for a short 
leave of absence in the autumn of 1922, 
and after a brief effort bravely to carry 
on again, to stop his work in December, 
1923. Death came September 27 of this 
year in Chicago, Ill. With this unwilling 
retirement, Mr. Cook, however, did not 
cease to preach. By his life, through 
long years of the relentless progress of a 
malady which gradually attacked his 
speech, he preached a silent but powerful 
sermon on the wonder and nobility of the 
human spirit. A sweetness of soul, an 
irrepressible wit, and a keenness of in- 
tellect which he retained to the end bore 
to a widening circle of admirers witness 
of the strength of his faith in the signifi- 
cance of human life. It was more than a 
cheerful stoicism. It was sheer devotion 
to living at whatever cost. It was faith 
in humanity and identification with its 
future. He was sustained by an alert in- 
terest in the many objects of his heart: 
the love of beauty, the trends of thought 
and achievement in literature, science, 
and the arts, the doings of his friends, 
and most of all by the loyalty of his wife. 
Throughout an ordeal hardly less trying 
to her than to him, she cared for him, 
read to him for hours, patiently, de- 
votedly, uncomplainingly. In spite of the 
eruel price, they kept the balance of joy 
in their favor. A true sense of values 
made it possible. They were equipped to 
live and share the inner life. And their 
world view relieved them of the theo- 
logical struggles of Job. 

During his period of active ministry, 
Mr. Cook wrote articles for The Open 
Court, The Christian Century, and THE 
CHRISTIAN Recister. Some of his choice 
meditations have also been published. He 
contributed a sermon, written after the 
oncoming of his affliction, to the volume 
“Humanist Sermons”. 

Mr. Cook’s funeral service, conducted 
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by Dr. Curtis W. Reese at Lincoln Center, 
beautifully reflected his spirit. Readings 
from Marcus Aurelius, Lord Bacon, and 
Spinoza portrayed his philosophic atti- 
fude. Poems known and loved by Mr. 
Cook, George Eliot’s “Choir Invisible”, 
Rossetti’s “Fall of the Leaf’, and Whit- 
man’s “Praise of Death”, were also read. 
The service, cheerful with the thought of 
release which had come when release was 
welcome, and reverent with the inspira- 
tion of his faith, closed with these lines: 


“It is well that when these feet have pressed 
The outward path from earth, ‘twill not 
seem sad 
To them that stay; but they who love me best 
Will be most glad that I have had 
A gift of perfect peace and rest.” 
E. H. W. 


To the Unitarian pulpit, Earl Fremont 


Cook brought the power of rigorous 
thought and lyrical expression. There 


was much of the poet in him. Patches 
of the deep purple that may be found in 
the best homilies of all time were not un- 
common in the earliest of his sermons. 
And in the latest utterances he rose to 
heights of lyrical charm. For some of us 
the following passage will touch the very 
deepest in our lives: “We are keeping 
time with the dance of the stars; the 
same atoms rhythmically coursing my 
body are coursing to the same beat out 
among the planets. When the springtime 
comes, and ‘April runs thin-clad over the 
emerald hills’, I feel the sap of life 
tingling on its way to the beauty of grass 
and leaf and flower, on its way to awaken 
and nourish the sleeping buds... . Nature, 
although she may strike me down, has 
blessed me with a sense of wonder and 
has made me a citizen not of to-day but 
of yesterday and to-morrow. She may 
curse me, yet she can cheer me. She may 
not care for me or my fellows, but we can 
wring from her a few pearls of beauty 
and joy.” R. B. B. 


These Five Taught— 

At the close of a series of sermons on 
five great religious teachers, Rey. Julius 
F. Krolfifer of the First Unitarian Church 
in Davenport, Iowa, summed up their con- 
tributions to the religious heritage of men 
as follows: 

“Confucius taught us that a_ better 
human society comes not alone through 
good intention, but also through the care- 
ful organization of just relations between 
the members of society. 

“Moses taught us that God is righteous 
and merciful and is the ally of all men 
who are similarly righteous and merciful. 

“Zoroaster made it clear to us that it 
rests with men to choose to put their 
strength on the good or evil side—that it 
depends on men, not God, whether we shall 
ever have a better human society. 

“Gotama, the Buddha, taught us that 
the righteous, self-controlled life, swery- 
ing neither to asceticism nor libertinism, 
is the sure path to happiness in this world 
or any other. 

“Jesus, the Christ, showed us that this 
is our Father’s world, and that in the 
sense of union with the moral and spirit- 
ual forces of this universe lies the source 
of spiritual influence and moral courage.” 
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On Careful Reading 


LETTER in this week’s issue, by Clarence 

Joyce, indicates the importance of being plain 
in what one writes. Another contributor to these 
pages in recent weeks has been called a Fundamen- 
talist, a Roman Catholic, and a Humanist by sun- 
dry readers, when as a matter of fact in his writ- 
ings he is none of these things, for his articles in 
no line or sylable gave his own positions at all. 
What he wrote on doctrine was as objective as a 
lamp post. Every one of the theological positions 
in history which he named was treated as a thing 
utterly outside himself. The difference between 
writing about something and committing oneself to 
something is great. 

We recall the surprise of several readers when 
editorially we praised the extraordinary work of 
Karl Barth and published a notable, sympathetic 
article interpretive of his theology. Our publication 
of the Humanistic trend in theological thought, 
which is patent to all the world of religious think- 
ers, is likewise a record of facts sometimes mis- 
understood. We take no dogmatic position, be- 
cause we cannot, being liberal; and secondly, be- 
cause we do not know, definitively, what it means 
to be a Humanist. There are so many kinds of 
Itumanists, as there are to-day so many kinds of 
theists in the world. 

One thing we declare and declare again, that the 
concepts of God, or Reality, which have satisfied 
Christians in such symbols as Father, Creator, 
King, the Omnipotent, Omniscient, Omnipresent 
One, and kindred familiar terms, are passing away. 
The task is up to all of us, and no one can shirk it, 
be he conservative or liberal or radical,—the task, 
that is, of getting something better. 

There is not going to be any satisfaction in nega- 
tions. An anti-theistic position is of itself absurd 
and will be cast to the void. There must be an 
everlasting yea, as Carlyle said, in whatever we be- 
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lieve. But all that aside, we want to ask our 
readers to be very careful not to confuse a present- 
ment of facts or opinions with the creed of any 
writer. At the same time, we encourage people to 
give their beliefs, as we shall express our own be- 
liefs, when we are moved to do so. If we keep this 
matter much before us, be assured the reason is that 
nothing is more fateful for the individual and the 
spiritual world than our adjustment to the thought 
which will meet the demands of modern life. 


After Armistice Day 


IF IN THESE quiet times there lurks a doubt that 
the world has grown better since 1914, let the 
doubter read the first chapters of Sidney Bradshaw 
Fay’s great and definitive work, “The Origins of the 
World War”. There is laid in, with massive detail 
and particular, the age-old rule of empire by craft 
and manipulation. A handful of willful and not 
overscrupulous men, in their own documents from 


the archives, furnish full and damning testimony 


to the fact that this planet was made for war by the 
nationalistic jealousies and ambitions of every so- 
called power in Europe; and we ourselves were not 
innocent altogether, especially in an earlier genera- 
tion. The whole truth is, it was done this way 
fifteen years ago. To-day, if we hear of any states- 
man espousing nationalistic designs and an un- 
friendly disposition, he is frowned upon, because 
it is not done. 

Thus changes custom. Plainly, the nations 
to-day are less disposed to do the things that lead 
to war than they used to be. Why is this true? 
Why did they ever want to fight? Primarily be- 
cause they feared. That is why the individual 
fights, also. There is less fear in the world now; 
and that is really the root reason why there is less 
expectation of war. Bertrand Russell is quite 
right: “Fear is one of the main reasons why human 
beings are formidable to each other.” 

That war has continued till now as a regular 
business is due to the fear complex continuing long 
after it was necessary. Fear may have been a neces- 
sary emotion in bygone ages. But in this age we 
ought not to carry over as an inheritance those in- 
stinctive emotions which were suitable in an earlier 
and more dangerous world. We no longer fear in- 
dividuals much, Mr. Russell shows clearly ; but hav- 
ing held onto fear-mindedness, we have transferred, 
hitherto, our emotion from persons to states. Now 
that we have set up a League of Nations, signed the 
Kellogg Pact, and otherwise indicated that we are 
no longer animated and excited by fears, in our 
international relations, war’s likelihood diminishes 
steadily. In a decade and a half the mind of the 
civilized world has been transformed. 

sut there must be machinery also to build the 
new civilization. We must look forward with Mr. 
Russell to the time when all the armed forces of 
the world are controlled by one world-wide author- 
ity, so that no party to a dispute will be able to 
arm itself against its possible foe, precisely as in 
an internal dispute in any single country, force is 
not employed by either interested party but only 
by a neutral authority, after due investigation and 
according to recognized principles of law. This is 
the new world now emerging. . 
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Yes, How Kind? 


OW KIND ARE YOU? It is also a way of 

testing one’s intelligence. The editor of one 
of our best exchanges gives two instances of 
his own impatience with weakness, that is, with 
people who acted not as efficiently as they should 
have done, and who, because they were in modest 
station, could not reprove his reproof. 


The other evening [he says] we stopped at a news stand 
and asked for an Hvening Post. The man shuffled his papers 
about and offered us an Hvening Sun. We said rather sharply, 
we fear, “Is that The Hvening Post?” The man said: “I am 
sorry, sir, but I am blind. Please choose your own paper.” 
Then we were filled with shame and confusion and humbly 
apologized. Only a day or two later in a barber shop we told 
what we wanted and immediately began to receive exactly 
the opposite. We remonstrated, only to find that the poor 
fellow did not know enough English to follow our rapid in- 
structions. He was filled with shame that he did not under- 
stand, while we were filled with greater shame that we did 
not take more pains to make him understand. 


This editor we know is a person of abounding 
humanity. But like so many of us in more favored 
place in this unequal world, he kept his own stand- 
ard of efficiency as the norm for others and did 
not temper his judgment with that understanding 
of the pathetic handicaps that keep so many of 
our brethren under. Of course he was ashamed— 
and large enough to confess it generously. There 
is no quality greater, in the gamut of spiritual 
values, than the mercy of allowance. What people 
do that seems stupid, careless, and inexcusable, is 
generally to be explained and overlooked unless it 
may be corrected gently for their improvement. 
When we take the larger view of weakness, we may 
include everyone who at any time falls short, not 
forgetting ourselves. 


Mystics, Eleven Kinds 


E GALL IT NEWS when we see such a head- 

line as this: “Great Scientist Also a Mystic.” 
What of it? There is Professor Eddington, to il- 
lustrate. He calls a lecture “Science and the Un- 
seen World”, and the whole population is quite 
awed. Weare not. How much real religious stutf 
is there in such words? What of the “unseen” and 
the “mystic”? Have they of their own weight any 
spiritual value or sanction? None whatever, and 
church people ought to get out of their heads the 
notion that whispered syllables carry any religious 
power. There are so many kinds of mystics in the 
world, and most of them are of no use at all. Some 
of them are positive nuisances and do incalculable 
harm to religion and the Church. 

If one will take the time to study the subject, let 
him read Henry N. Wieman’s chapter on Mysticism 
in that excellent little book, “Methods of Private 
Religious Living”. He catalogues eleven kinds of 
mystics. Each one is analyzed. It is thorough 
business. If it stops some of the sentimental and 
meaningless talk we hear, the thing is all gain. The 
word “mysticism” means different things at differ- 
ent times to different people, says Professor 
Wieman. 
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First, there are the worthless kinds—six of these. 
Lowest in the scale are the people muddle-headed 
with enthusiasm or ecstasy. The second kind are 
the occult, who practice esoteric things and have 
certain weird experiences. Third come those who 
have unusual states of consciousness, like a dream, 
a sham, a mask concealing the true reality. Hal- 
lucination marks the fourth kind, obviously due to 
pathological conditions. Some great names in his- 
tory come under this heading; e.g., Joan of Arc and 
George Fox. They may have done great things for 
religion, but their hallucination was no part of such 
good. To the fifth group belong the people who 
have “inner conviction” or “inner light”. Such 
people say: “I know I am saved—I feel it here”; 
and “the region of the viscera is indicated as the 
source of assurance”, says Professor Wieman. One 
of the most widely recognized forms of mysticism 
is the sixth, in which God is said to speak and act 
without any volition or control by the person. Un- 
controlled consciousness rarely leads to the integra- 
tion of personality. It has no religious value. 

These six types are counted worthless and worse 
by Professor Wieman. The next three types are 
part bad, part good, depending upon use. The first 
of these (the seventh thus far) is that mysticism 
which comes of holding a single idea before the 
mind. It all depends upon the quality of the idea. 
Jt may produce good results, and again it may end 
in hypnosis. Fanaticism comes of it unless it is 
rightly directed and controlled. The awareness of 
mystery makes the eighth kind, and this is very 
common, even in enlightened circles. People use 
mystery as a luxury, instead of a stimulus to fur- 
ther inquiry and investigation. Its chief value lies 
in reminding one of the reality that lies beyond all 
that one knows. The ninth kind of mysticism is 
that which feels a sudden accession of peace and 
power. But unless one’s personality is transformed 
in character, this experience is of no value. Drugs 
will produce it. The test is in the integration of the 
personality, and not in mere states of consciousness. 

All these types out of the way, Professor Wieman 
proceeds to the tenth. He gives the example of 
Augustine, who finally discerned how things made 
for one another fit together, and one’s personality, 
of course, fitting into the whole unity. This inte- 
gration one finds in friendships, and it extends to 
include the whole universe. Last and most impor- 
tant is the kind of mysticism which solves problems, 
not the problems which we can directly attack and 
figure out, but those others for which we must wait 
and be quiet. It is when the old state of mind is 
changing, and we are in an intervening existence 
where, to quote John Dewey, “the content of con- 
sciousness is formless, fluid, ineffable’. One seeks, 
but does not set his mind. Patience here is a great 
virtue. Adjustments come, we know not how. In 
fact, says Professor Wieman, the great moral, reli- 
gious, and artistic insights have arrived in this way. 

Mysticism is a fact, and the good of it is clearly 
marked out, so that every one of us may and ought 
to know the distinctions for himself and in estimat- 
ing the thought and conduct of others. 
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Books With “It” 


Nowadays, we are hearing much about what colloquial language terms 
ete Although the meanings attached to this monosyllable are various, 


its general significance is understood. 


Interpreted in terms of life, “it” 


means the power to attract, that indefinable thing called charm. He who 
possesses it exerts that personal magnetism which makes him a welcome 


visitor wherever he may go. 


Nor is the term applicable to people alone. 


A sermon has “it”, provided it is colorful, imaginative, virile, human— 


above all, if it has wings. 


And the same thing is true of books. 


Some 


writings, however well written, are dry and dusty. In them, 


“The mind, like the beard, has a formal cut, 
And reason stands on its squarest toes.” 


With all their correctness, they are dullness personified. 


Other volumes, 


however, may be rich in faults, yet they will not fail to attract throngs 


of readers. 
courage. 


spiration. They have “it”. 


Their pages are fragrant with magnetic cheerfulness and 
From them the reader, almost in spite of himself, gathers in- 


A.R. H. 


The Unchanging Church 
in a Changing World 
JOHN CLARENCE PETRIE 


THE Missau. By C. ¢. 
York: The Macmillan 


Mar- 
Com- 


Tur MIND OF 
tindale, S.J. New 
pany. $2.50. 

Tup CATHOLIC-PROTESTANT MIND. By Conrad 
Henry Moehlman. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. $2.50. 

Of Father Martindale’s book, for readers 
of a Unitarian paper there is little to be 
said. It is one more of the modern works 
intended to make more meaningful the 
great Catholic act of worship—the Mass. 
The Missal is now translated into the 
vernacular of many peoples; but few 
Catholics follow the Mass as the priest 


says it. The reason is obvious. At Low 
Mass the priest mumbles in Latin so 


rapidly that none but trained communi- 
cants can hope to keep peace. The book 
under review will be of some assistance 
to well-educated Catholics, seminarians, 
brothers, and nuns. 3ut, as usual, the 
great host of Catholics will go on saying 
their beads, thumbing their prayer books, 
saying their own prayers privately, or— 
as sometimes happens—just gazing at the 
priest. They will stand for the Gospel, 
and strike their breasts when the bell 
rings, and rush for the exit at the bene- 
diction. The simple device of the An- 
glicans in cutting down the excrescences 
in the Mass and translating it into the 
people’s tongue has succeeded in producing 
an intelligible and dignified liturgy which 
any literate person can easily take part in. 
But of course Rome never changes; ergo, 
all this roundabout labor. As usual, the 
translations from the Latin are heavy and 
pedantic. Take this: “May thy Sacra- 
ments, O Lord, accomplish what they con- 
tain.” From Father Martindale's Latin- 
istic English it is pure joy to turn to the 
pages of the Book of Common Prayer. 
Dr. Moehlman, in The Catholic-Protes- 
tant Mind, has done an excellent piece of 
work, first, in tracing historically the 
growth of the Roman Catholie doctrine of 


Church and State to the height of its 
power under Boniface VIII., and its modi- 
fication under nationalism, democracy, 
historical and scientific research, to the 
deathblow it received at the hands of ex- 
Governor Smith of New York. The un- 
changeableness of Rome is shown to be 
a myth, not even saved by the specious 
reasoning whereby Newman was able to 
twist his conscience into accepting Roman 
Catholicism in his Development of Chris- 
tian Doctrine. Modern Rome may be a 
logical development of certain germs in 
the early Church; but to call it the insti- 
tution intended by our Lord to take his 
place in the world after his death is to 
show oneself blind to the real nature of 
the character of Christ. The author is a 
demon for statistics, and, as this reviewer 
is not, he will take it on Dr. Moehlman’s 
handling of the figures that Catholicism 
shows no signs of the miraculous vi- 


tality which its Ku-Klux, Southern 
Methodist, and New England Liberal 


enemies endow it. Its school system not 
only cannot hold its own with the public 
schools, but not even threats of excom- 
munication and consequent Hell can per- 
suade more than fifty per cent. of the 
Catholic people to send. their children to 
parochial schools. Not only is Rome not 
going to become the great religion of all 
Americans, but her growth has been so 
slow that, when one thinks of the tremen- 
dous influx of Catholic immigration to our 
shores, the result in its vast losses is a 
scandal. Once more, the lie is nailed of 
“Once a Catholic, always a Catholic”. 
Hundreds of thousands of supposed Catho- 
lics die annually outside the Church, with- 
out the sacraments, and are buried in 
“unconsecrated ground’. But still the 
Protestant with the anti-Catholic obsession 
goes about repeating the formula as 
though he wanted to autosuggest himself 
and the nation into making it an accom- 
plished facet. 

I was going to say that it is a pity 
Moehlman did not get out his book before 
the late lection ; but I will refrain. What 
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is the use of reason and statistics with 
people who are panic-stricken with fear 
of a bogey? And besides, the book can 
hardly be accused now of having been sub- 
sidized by the Democratic National Com- 
mittee, as would certainly have been the 
case last year. We now have three good 
popular books proving that Rome’s alleged 
unchangeableness exists on paper only: 
Boyd Barrett's While Peter Sleeps, Gar- 
rison’s Catholicism and the American 
Mind, and this book of Conrad Moehlman’s. 
It is about time some of the truth trickled 
into the minds of those who have refused 
to listen in the past. 


Prophets 
THE SAVIORS OF MANKIND. By W. R. Van 
Buskirk, New York: The Macmillan Company. 


$3.00. 

Dr. Van Buskirk’s book is a serious and 
important work, full. of learning, his- 
torical insight, and philosophical reflec 
tion. While abundant information of an 
historical character is provided concern- 
ing the founders of great religions, the 
author’s purpose is not purely historical. 
He aims to penetrate to a deeper compre- 
hension of these religious systems in thair 
individual characteristics and to win mate- 
rials for a new science and philosophy of 
religion. With this end in view, he ob- 
jects to the method of explaining religions 
by certain general conceptions common to 
all, found by a process of abstraction with 
the elimination of specific differences. He 
refuses also to find the essential character 
of any religious movement in the scho- 
lastic, dogmatic form which it inevitably 
assumes after the initial force of its 
emergence in the human scene is spent. 
He looks rather for the mystie intuitional 
divination of the prophet founder and for 
the crisis of strain or disaster in 
social situation that called the prophet 
into active leadership. 

It is sufficient to say that Dr. Van 
Buskirk offers a carefully studied account 
of these emergencies of social need which 
explain the messages of the world’s great 


prophets: Lao-tse, Confucius, Buddha. 
Zoroaster, - Aakhnaton, Moses, Isaiah. 


Jesus, Paul, Mohammed; and that in his 
concluding chapter he offers generalizations 
from this study which are of significance. 
The work is not one of the popular out- 
lines of religious history. It has depth 
and requires from the reader activity of 
thought. PLAC. 


Unnecessary Books 


CRIME, DEGENERACY, AND IMMIGRATION. By 
David A. Orebaugh. Richard G. 
Badger, $1.00. 

CAPITALISM’S INDIVIDUAL OWNERSHIP. By 
George L. Bolen. Battle Creek, Mich.: Wages, 
Wealth, and Welfare Press. $7.50. 

Mr. Orebaugh’s book is aimed, not at 
the academic mind, but at “the most un- 
sophisticated”. In that aim, if in nothing 
else, the author has succeeded. The book 
is, as its title indicates, a potpourri deal- 
ing with everything under the sun. The 
high colors of Madison Grant and Lothrop 
Stoddard are in evidence throughout; 
whether the author is dealing with crime, 
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eugenics, yellow journalism, cigarette 


smoking by women, restriction of imigra- 
tion, sterilization of defectives, birth con- 


tral, commission and manager system, or 
the duties of the home, press, bench, or 
bar. The author finally ends with an ap- 
peal for a cleansing of the “racial blood 
stream’. Occasionally one runs across a 
perfectly sound idea, but not one that has 


, not been better expressed somewhere else. 


Why such a book should be written is 
understandable, but why any publisher 
should accept it is almost beyond compre- 
hension. COapitalism’s Individual Owner- 
ship, which the author subtitles ‘The 
Deep Thing of God”, and “The only solu- 
tion of the coal problem, the labor problem, 
the farm problem, and of all problems of 
wealth and poverty and of democracy and 
“liberty”, is even worse. It is,at least five 
times as long as the preceding book, beau- 
tifully bound in blue, with the above titles 
and subtitles deeply stamped in gold on 
the cover. If the humanists wished to 
convert all theists to their point of view, 
the reviewer could offer no better sugges- 
tion than that they be made to read and 
ponder “The Deep Thing of God’, accord- 
ing to Mr. Bolen. And he ends 758 pages 
of discussion of our capitalistic system, 
with its coal strikes and unemployment 
and other evils all due to labor’s desire 
to unionize, according to his theory, with 
the phrase “And God saw that it was 
good”. It is fortunate that God saw it, 
because nobody else could. 1s (Cane 


Minnesota in the Forties 


EarLy CANDLELIGHT. By Maud Hart Love- 
lace. New York: John Day Company. $2.59. 

An historical novel with much to com- 
mend it. In her first story, The Black 
Angels, Mrs. Lovelace painted a delicately 
charming picture of the adventures of a 
traveling opera company in Minnesota in 
the days of Jenny Lind. With equal 
charm, she now dramatizes conditions pre- 
vailing in the same State during the ad- 
ministration of Martin Van Buren, choos- 
ing for her background Fort Snelling and 
the settlement which first rejoiced in the 
euphonius name of Pig’s Eye but later 
became St. Paul. Out of the American 
officers and soldiers, French Canadian 
vyoyagers, settlers, Indians, and their re- 
lationships, she weaves a pretty love story, 
full of dramatic adventures and _ pictur- 
esque situations. As a romance delight- 
fully narrated, and more because of the 
information which it conveys of the 
colonization of the Northwest, this novel 
has point and value. A. RH: 


For Young People 


How THE GREAT RELIGIONS BEGAN. By 
Joseph Gaer. New York: Robert M. McBridu & 
Company. $3.00. 

An attempt to tell. the story of the 
world’s religions to boys and girls. Natu- 
rally, it is written with the utmost sim- 
plicity. of expressions, in story-telling 
fashion. The teachings of religious 
founders are given in the form of dia- 
logues between teacher and disciple, some 
pages being enlivened with picturesque 
legends. A young reader will certainly 
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obtain definite impressions concerning the 
religions of India, China, Persia, and get 
an historical outline of Judaism, Chris- 
tianity, and Mohammedanism. ‘The con- 
cluding section on the Reformation is done 
with considerable skill, but anyone pos- 
sessed of historical knowledge will recog- 
nize that such a complex situation cannot 
be reduced to sweeping statements without 
injustice to the parties involved. Cer- 
tainly the Catholic side in the great con- 
troversy suffers some injury, and the child 
who reads these pages will not learn 


tolerance. The closing page is rather 
curious. All religions, it is said, want to 


point the way to the good life, but dis- 
agree as to what the good life is. Then 
follows: “There are many people in the 
world to-day who ask: ‘Cannot one, with- 
out following any of these religions, reach 
and attain the good life?” This answered 
question hardly serves as a recommenda- 
tion of these religions to our sympathetic 
interest. Be Aes 


A Good Story Anthology 


FATHER IN Mopprn Srory. AN ANTHOLOGY. 
Edited by Maud Van Buren and Katherine L. 
Bemis. New York: The Century Company. 
$2.50. 

This is a new volume in the series of 
Modern Story Anthologies, of which this is 
the sixth. When we looked at it first, we 


thought it could not be much; but after’ 


reading it, our opinion of the modern story 
writer has risen. Mr. Nobody, by Llewel- 
lyn Hughes, is poignant, simple, touching, 
well done. Torrey Ford’s Cap'n Quiller 
Listens In shows the dramatic possibili- 
ties of radio, and also that the young Ford 
is following hard after his father, Sewell. 
Father and Son, by Elias Tobinkin, lights 
with romance the Jewish garment worker ; 
and Bess Streeter Aldrich, she of A Lan- 
tern in Her Hand, lets us see the inside 
working of a country banker’s mind in 
Father Mason Retires. A rich book, show- 
ing that we have a lot of writers who can 
really write. A bouquet should also be 
laid at the feet of the editors. E. F. 


Sketches of Royalty 


TweLve Royau LApins. By Sidney Dark. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. $3.00. 

A book of human interest, written in a 
style as light and easy as some or the 
ladies described. Its judgments are sym- 
pathetic and tolerant. The author is le- 
nient, not to say partial, in excusing 
Catholic intolerance and persecution, as 
when he offers extenuating circumstances 
for the Massacre of St. Bartholomew. 
These twelve royal ladies graced, or dis- 
graced, the sixteenth, seventeenth, and 
eighteenth centuries. Their personal for- 
tunes entered into the policies and achieve- 
ments of statecraft. The author deplores 
the growth of divisive nationalism through 
these centuries; but much of the evil 
charged to nationalism should be ascribed 
to royal ambition. Lands and people were 
bartered as royal property. He properly 
affirms that much warfare described as 
religious should be declared dynastic, for 
religions were merely pretexts of princes 
to justify their aggressions and to win 
support. Princes and princesses generally 
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possessed as little freedom as their op- 
pressed subjects. They were bestowed in 
marriage as pawns of dynastic policy, 
often when mere children. They deserve 
more pity than envy or condemnation. The 
events and policies of their times are seen 
through the ambitions, rivalries, and in- 
trigues of these personalities. These 
sketches of royalty utterly discredit the 
theory of a divine right and capacity to 
rule and make excellent argument for 
democratic forms of government. The 
subjects of these essays begin with Cath- 
erine de’ Medici and end with Caroline of 
Brunswick. Among them are Mary of 
England, Mary Queen of Scots, Queen 
Christina of Sweden, and Maria Theresa. 
Bon Ge 


Tabloid Reviews 


WHERE It ALL Comes TRUE IN FRANCH, 
Clara E. Laughlin. 
Company. $2.50. 


Out of the material gathered for her 
well-known series of guidebooks, Miss 
Laughlin has begun a group of travel 
stories for children. Intended primarily 
for boys and girls journeying with their 
parents through European sights and 
Scenes, they aim to make sight-seeing in- 
telligent, the information being made pala- 
table by being concealed in the guise of a 
story. In this novel manner, the first 
volume deals with France. 


By 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin 


THE ANIMAL Lover’s Knapsack: AN AN- 
THOLOGY OF POHMS FOR LOVERS oF OUR ANIMAL, 
FRIENDS. Hdited by Edwin 
New York: Thomas Y. 
SoP508 

A companion volume to The Nature 
Lover's Knapsack by the same compiler. 
The anthology contains an array of poems 
celebrating many kinds of birds, beasts. 
insects. It contains many a favorite lyric 
dealing with one or another of our little 
brothers of the field and wood. Almost 
every known species of literary fauna is 
represented. But where is Bryant’s Water 
Fowl, and Celia Thaxter’s Sandpiper? 

A.R. H. 


Osgood 
Crowell 


Grover. 
Company. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF HAPPINESS. 
Stump. Fowler, Ind.: Benton 
$1.00. 


By Albert 
Review Shop. 
4 
This little essay does not justify its 
ambitious title, but the reader will agree 
with all the author says and find it en- 


lightening. The author has taught in 
schools and universities, served in the 


Army, lectured widely, was trice a Demo- 
cratic candidate for United States Senator, 
and is now a lawyer. J. W.D. 


THE POWER OF A GRAVE. 
Stump. 
ITouse. 


By Bdith Harrison 
Boston: The Christopher Publishing 
$1.00. 


The age-old cast of Protestantism versus 
Roman Catholicism presented in a series 
of letters exchanged by an evangelical 
Christian and a Roman priest. The argu- 
ments on both sides are fairly well stated, 
and the conflict ends in a drawn battle. 
Far more interesting and convincing would 
be a debate between a Romanist and an 
out-and-out progressive. 
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A Lost and Found Thanksgiving 


DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


Jimmy Jordan perched on top of his 
tiny cabin, “The Bear’s Den’, shading his 
eyes against the setting sun. <A hundred 
feet below, sprawled Elkhorn Lodge, his 
father’s summer hotel on the crest of 
Prospect Mountain. 

It had been the mildest November in 
years and even now, with Thanksgiving 
only a week away, the tang of October, 
the mellow haze of Indian Summer still 
lingered in this sheltered nook of the 
Rockies. 

“Um-m! Just watch him fly!” 
round excited eyes focused on a gray 
plane that zoomed across the mountain 
park from the north and, soaring over a 
spur of the hills, vanished southward like 
an eagle. 

“It’s the mail from Cheyenne to Denver. 
Makes me think of Uncle Terry”, sighed 
Jimmy and bit absently into a luscious 
square of gingerbread that deserved more 
active appreciation. 

“T sure miss Uncle Terry. And Dinty. 
Dinty’s some dog”, Jimmy was thinking. 
“The way he used to howl when I played 
my harmonica !” 


Jimmy’s 


Yes, Thanksgiving ‘would be pretty 
empty without Uncle Terry, no matter 


how full he might be of turkey and dress- 
ing and mince pie. 


“T wish Dad and Uncle Terry hadn’t 
had that row last summer’, Jimmy’s 
thoughts raced on. “Even if they are 


brothers, Dad's lots older and he talked 
pretty plain to Uncle Terry. All because 
Uncle Terry wanted to fly instead of 
going on to college. Of course, a fellow’s 
got to go to school if he amounts to a 
hill of beans.” 

Jimmy’s parents were very positive on 
that point. But if it came to a choice be- 
tween cramming lessons till you were next 
to gray-haired, or climbing into the cock- 
pit of a plane, gripping the stick and send- 
ing her up and up till you felt like a 
regular bird—zowie! Jimmy drew a 
breath clear from his boot tips. He’d be 
having his own plane some day. Yes, and 
a clever dog like Dinty, the wire-haired 
terrier mascot. Jimmy answered the sup- 
per call dreamily. He wondered where 
Uncle Terry now; Where he and 
Dinty would eat Thanksgiving dinner. 

“Tf this fine weather lasts we'll drive 
north instead of south on our way to Cali- 
fornia for the winter’, Mr. Jordan said 
at supper. “Come back by the Santa Fe 


was 


Trail. We'll spend Thanksgiving with 
Aunt Alice in Wyoming. You’ve never 


visited the V Bar Ranch near Sweetwater 
Springs, Jimmy. You'll like it.” 

The V Bar was only two hundred miles 
across the state line and they would start 
early on Wednesday before Thanksgiving, 
making the trip easily in a day. Mrs, 
Jordan listened with a flicker of doubt in 


her eyes. She had once been marooned in 
a blizzard on the Wyoming plains and she 
did not care to repeat the experience. 
This November weather, she observed, was 
fair but fickle. However, it was decided 
to leave the Lodge on the twenty-seventh. 

“Where do you s’pose Uncle Terry is, 
Mother?’ Jimmy asked wistfully as he 
helped her put things in order for their 
long absence. She shook her head. 

“Remember last Thanksgiving?’ he 
went on. “Uncle Terry umpired our foot- 
ball game and the way Dinty barked 
when I booted the ball over the line! 
And he ate so much turkey and dressing 
he pretended he had to wobble and gobble 
after dinner.” Jimmy was a bit vague 
as to pronouns but mother understood. 

“And the way Dinty howled when I 
played my harmonica! That wWway-up 
funny howl Uncle Terry called ‘the bark 
on a high ©’. And how he loved your 
mince pie, Mother! Took one with him 
back to the city.” <A brief pause. Then 
coaxingly, “You're not sore at Uncle Terry, 
are you?” 

His mother’s swift smile reassured him. 
Terry, with his shock of unruly red hair, 
his dancing hazel eyes and impish grin! 
Who could be sore at Terry, self-willed 
and stubborn though he was? 

“No doubt he is connected with some 
flying field’, Mrs. Jordan said. “I wish 
he had listened to your father’s advice, 
Jimmy. More education would never in- 
terfere with his ambition to be a flyer. 
I’m afraid we must keep Thanksgiving 
without Terry and Dinty, son. But some 
day he’ll come home to us. You'll see.” 

Just the same Jimmy was not happy. 


Some day was too vague and far away. 
Some day wasn’t Thanksgiving next 
Thursday. 


“Hadn't we better hurry up and start 
to-day? That cloud bank has been hugging 
the hills to the northwest since yesterday”, 
Jimmy’s mother pointed out anxiously on 
Tuesday. But that foolish cloud bank 
didn’t scare Mr. Jordan. 

“Got a few more jobs to finish before TI 
leave the place’, he told her blithely. 


“And I can’t afford to miss that meeting’ 


of the Transportation Company tonight. 
All the hotel men will be there. We'll get 
under way bright and early in the morn- 
ing and be at Alice’s by supper time.” 

Dark and early their start proved to 
be, for the cloud bank had spread and 
drifted until it veiled the sky and chilled 
the air with warning of snow. 

“We'll make it like falling down hill”, 
predicted Mr. Jordan as they drove out of 
the valley, the car skimming along as 
gaily as if it shared their day-before- 
Thanksgiving expectancy. “Rour good 
tires and a new spare. We'll get to the 
coast and back without a puncture!” 
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boasted Jimmy’s father, 
mother knocked on wood. 

Jimmy let out a whoop when they crossed- 
the state line. Only it wasn’t a lime. 
Only a marker with ‘‘Colorado” on one 
side and “Wyoming” on the other. ‘The 
country seemed to flatten out immediately. 
Jimmy looked until he blinked but he 
couldn't see a tree or a house or a living 
thing. Just rolling brown plain and low 
gray sky that seemed slowly dropping 
down about them. Fifty miles to the next 
town. Mrs. Jordan had worry lines be- 
tween her eyes and even Father stopped 
making jokes and humming when a few 
wet spots appeared on the wind shield and 
no one could pretend that it wasn’t snow. 

“Oh, well, well be in Sweetwater 
Springs by five’, Mr. Jordan said briskly. 
It was after three and darkness falls 
early, especially when hurried along by 
wind and snow. 

“That seems to be an emergency land- 
ing field’, Mrs. Jordan said once. “I 
understand there are fields and beacons 


but Jimmy’s 


all the way to the coast now, Jimmy. 
You'll like that.” 
“You bet’, agreed Jimmy promptly. 


The way it looked—my, those flakes were 
fat—they might need an emergency field 
themselves. How that spiteful wind 
jeered and tugged at the car windows! 


A Daily Thanksgiving 


For the grass and the 
For the sun and the 
rain, 
For the birds and the music of rills, 
Our God, we give thanks again. 
For all in our lives that is good, 
Of the earth or the sea or the air, 
To Thy infinite Fatherhood, 
Our God, we make our prayer. 
—wSelected. 


purpling hills, 
wind and the 


Sentence Sermon 
Though right it is to give thanks, 
True gratitude will live thanks. 
—Arthur Guiterman. 


Snug as they were, they felt the cold 
sneaking in, and their sturdy car seemed 
to sway and shiver as it headed into the 
furious northwest wind. 

“How in time do the flyers ever get 


through in a storm like this?” puzzled 
Jimmy. “You'd think they’d be blown to 


pieces.” 5 

They went forward cautiously now, 
(snail-slow in Jimmy’s opinion) and Mr. 
Jordan frowned into the whirling murk 
while the scraper made regular trips 
across the wind shield, busy as a clock. 
It was heavy going and so weary were 
their eyes, straining into the gloom, that 


nobody noticed the sign bidding them 
“Detour”. Sometime later the driver 


stopped with an impatient remark about 
getting the chains on. 

After a great deal of trouble they went 
on, but very half-heartedly. Mr. Jordan 
confessed he hoped for a glimpse of some 


habitation, even a sheepherder’s shack, 
where he could make sure he hadn't 
blundered off the highway. Then at a 


turn the car stopped definitely and Mr. 
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self’, he said gamely. 
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\ 
Jordan groaned. “Let me hop out and see 


if there’s anything around the turn, Dad!” 
begged Jimmy, snug in his leather jacket 
and high boots. He dived into a pocket 
for his warm knitted helmet and brought 
out his harmonica with a grin. 

“O Jimmy!” protested his mother. ‘You 
might go only a little distance and get 
lost in this blizzard.” 

“We'll go just around the turn’, Mr. 
Jordan said soothingly. ‘There! Wasn’t 
that a dog barking?” 

“T’ll play ‘Turkey in the Straw’, Mother, 
so you can hear me”, piped Jimmy and 
waved goodby. “Boy, I'm hungry! Glad 
we brought enough eats so we won’t 
starve, anyway.” 

The cheery strains of Jimmy’s har- 
monica were flung back on the gusty wind 
to tense Mrs. Jordan, waiting anxiously. 
And presently she leaned forward with a 
little cry. For an instant, as if conjured 
up by Jimmy’s music, she heard a shrill, 
doleful howl! <A strangely familiar “bark 
on a high C” as Terry had put it. Then 
all at once her husband was back boyishly 
breathless, to announce, “Guess what! 
We've found Terry and Dinty! Up here 
in a little homesteader’s shack. Terry 
made a forced landing—no, he isn’t hurt 
much—and it looks as if we'd spend 
Thanksgiving together after all.” 

“Get that basket of food out, 
was Mrs. Jordan’s practical reply. 
going to need it.” 

So that evening they drew together in 
thankful reunion about the little drum 
stove in their young host’s shack. Tom 
Andrews, a lank, shy, level-eyed chap, had 
worked in the oil fields till fall when he 
had a chance to take over a homestead, 
together with a few sheep and cattle. He 


John”, 
“We're 


lad been getting his stock under cover 


that day when Terry’s plane landed near- 
by like a crippled bird. 
Terry, a bit pale and battered from his 


recent experience, lay on a cot with 
Dinty at his feet. “Now Thanksgiving 


ean come ahead”, he said contentedly, his 
hazel eyes devouring his family. “I was 
so lonesome I didn’t feel a single thrill 


over the prospect of boarding-house 
turkey.” , 

- Tom Andrews looked uneasy. “Vm 
afraid it won’t be much of a _ holiday 


snack”, he apologized. ‘Just mutton and 
air tights—” 

“Ho! you don’t know Mother’, grinned 

Jimmy, pulling Dinty’s ears. ‘“There’s 
enough grub in that basket for any old 
Thanksgiving dinner.” 
_ “The storm’s bound to let up tomorrow”, 
predicted Mr. Jordan. “And Tom says 
there’s a ranch farther on where we can 
telephone Alice.” 

His eye rested on a rude book shelf 
over Tom’s bunk. A shelf crowded with 
text books that smacked of higher educa- 
tion. Tom explained with a blush. 

“Studying this winter while I’m alone 
with the baa-baas and bossies. Can’t af- 
ford to go to college for a couple of years 
but I’m going to dig in while I wait.” 

Terry met his brother’s eyes squarely. 
“Had time to do some acute thinking my- 
“Guess I’m not 
so smart I can’t stand a little more school. 
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Thought I’d enter the State U, after the 
holidays if you're still of the same notion.” 
And Mr. Jordan cleared his throat and 


nodded, then reached over and gripped 
Terry’s good hand, the one that Tom 


hadn’t bandaged. 

Out came Jimmy’s harmonica. When 
the strains of ‘My Country, ’Tis of Thee” 
filled the little shack Dinty sat up, wide 
awake. ; 

“Ah—ow—OO!” he contributed with 
heartfelt enthusiasm. 

“T suppose it’s too much to expect mince 
pie’, Terry was saying above the din to 
Jimmy’s mother. 

“Not at all’, she smiled. 
our dessert tomorrow.” 

[All rights reserved ] 


“That’s to be 


Two Little Boys and Nine 
Big Wolves 


FRANCES MARGARET FOX 

One hundred years ago there were two 
little boys who often amused themselves 
by talking over what they would do if they 
should meet a wolf in the woods. Their 
home was a wilderness farm where all 
sorts of wild animals lived as happily as 
in the days when the only men they ever 
saw were Indians. 

The two little boys had heard different 
kinds of stories told of the wolves, by old 
settlers, trappers, and hunters. Some said 
that wolves had been known to attack 
human beings. Others laughed at such 
stories. They insisted that wolves are 
such cowards that they would not dare to 
touch a man, woman, nor child. 

So the two little boys used to talk about 
the wolves, when they were cracking 
hickory nuts in front of the open fire at 
home, or in other pleasant places where 
no wolf could enter in. And always they 
wondered exactly what they would do if 
they should really meet a wolf face to face. 

All boys in those days, and girls too, 
helped their fathers and mothers with the 
work of the farms and the houses. These 
little boys, whose names were Justus and 
David, always went after the cows in the 
late afternoon. One day for some reason 
they were later than usual in getting 
started, and thus it happened that an ad- 
venture befell them that has been remem- 
bered for more than one hundred years in 
their family. 

Going after the cows was such an every 
day matter that the boys thought no more 
about it than they did about filling the 
woodbox. And usually the cows were not 
far from home at milking time. One of 
the herd wore a bell round her neck, so, 
whenever the boys heard the tinkle, tinkle, 
of that bell in the woods, they quickly 
found the cows and easily drove them 
home. 

On this day, however, the boys could not 
find the cattle. Far into the woods they 
went, calling ; “Come boss, come boss, come 
boss”, and listening for the jingle of the 
leader’s bell. But they could not find the 
cows. 

The shadows grew long in the woods and 
the birds went to bed. While the daylight 
lasted the boys made their way back to the 


‘ wolves. 


trail, fearing to be lost in the gloomy 
forest. Then they decided that they must 
not let their mother worry about them. 
She was probably looking out of the win- 
dow that very minute hoping to see them 
coming home. Perhaps she was even then 
standing in the door saying: “I wish my 
boys would come home!” 

Thinking thus about their mother while 
the woods became darker and darker, the 
two little boys decided that they would go 
home as fast as they could, and never mind 
the cows! 

So they started, and by this time they 
had stopped talking, and were just walk- 


te 
A Winter Moon 


WINIFRED DAVIDSON 


The winter moon, 
At half-past seven, 
Is a golden spoon 
In the bowl of heaven. 


At half-past eight 

The moon stands up— 
A broad silver plate 

Or a big silver cup. 


The winter moon, 
At half-past nine, 
Is a white balloon 
Caught in the pine. 


te 


ing along—walking along—walking along, 
fast as they could go. Maybe they were 
hand in hand. They never told about that, 
but they did own up that they were feeling 
rather lonely out there in the solemn woods, 
when suddenly, they were terribly scared ! 

Beside the trail they saw an animal. It 
loped along until it stood where it could 
almost have shaken hands with two small 
boys. It was a big wolf! 

So at last, little Justus and David, of 
long ago, were face to face with their wolf, 
and at first they did not know what to do. 
They stared and the wolf stared. Then 
from the gloom out stepped another wolf, 
and another wolf, until those little boys 
counted nine! 

It was time to do something. One of the 
boys picked up a stone and threw it at the 
The other little boy did the same 
thing. Afterward neither boy could tell 
which threw the first stone. But the next 
minute there were nine big wolves, and 
possibly more back in the shadows, run- 
ning away from two barefooted little boys. 

And the next minute those two small 
boys were flying down the trail toward 
home. Their mother was glad to see them, 
was their father, and so were the 
brothers and sisters. 

The cows stayed out all night, but as not 
one was lost, it may be that they shook 
their horns at the wolves. 

As for the wolves, of course we do not 
know what they said when they stopped 
running, but we do know that they never 
again even scared any little boys or girls 
in all that wide wilderness. 

{All rights reserved] 
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Hosmer the Man and the Hymnist 


Interpretive addresses by Dr. Foote and Dr. Brown in F; ramingham 
service—Proposal of organ as memorial * 


R. HENRY WILDER FOOTE of Bel- 

mont, Mass., who during the summer 
has had access to the letters and papers 
of Dr. Frederick Lucian Hosmer, distin- 
guished Unitarian hymn-writer, and Dr. 
Howard N. Brown, minister emeritus of 
King’s Chapel, were the speakers Sunday 
afternoon, November 3, at a memorial 
service for Dr. Hosmer held in the First 
-arish Church, Framingham, 
Mass. The minister of the 
church, Rey. Ralph H. Baldwin, 
presided; Rey. Abbot Peterson 
of Brookline, Mass., conducted 
the devotional service, and Dr. 


Francis G. Peabody of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., pronounced the 


benediction. The hymns were 
selected from the more than 
thirty written by Dr. Hosmer 
which are included in the 
Unitarian hymnal, and his 
“Alleluia”, set to music of 
Palestrina’s, was sung as a solo 
by Frederick W. Pope. 

In concluding his address, 
which was on “The Man and 
the Poet’, Dr. Foote proposed 
that the organ recently installed 
in the Framingham church be 


made an endearing memorial 
to Dr. Hosmer, a memorial in 


which people from all over the 


continent may have a_ share. 
No more fitting monument to 


a hymn-writer, whose liquid 
melody so often has been sung 


in Framingham, could be se- 
lected, he declared. The First 


Parish Chureh subseribed the 
first $2,500 of the total, which 
is $10,000. Arrangements have 
been made that contributions 
from those who wish to honor 
Dr. Hosmer may be sent to Rey. 
Ralph H. Baldwin at Framing- 
ham, or to THE CHRISTIAN REG- 
ister. Acknowledgment will be 
made through THE REGISTER. 
Dr. Foote introduced his ad- 
dress with a brief biographical 
sketch, showing that Dr. Hos- 
mer’s life was rooted in New 
Mngland. 3orn in Framingham in 1840, 
of parents who came from Acton and 
Lancaster, Mass., Dr. Hosmer was: gradu- 
ated from Harvard in 1862. For several 
years he taught school before deciding to 
go into the ministry. In 1869 he was 
graduated from Harvard Divinity School, 
and three years followed during which he 
was minister of the church in Northboro, 
Mass. In 1872 he began a five years’ 
ministry in Quincey, Ill., and for the re- 
mainder of his years his work was in 
the West. Yet at his request his ashes 
were buried with “the beloved dust” of 
Framingham. Dr. Foote reviewed in brief 
his career in the West; his ministry at 
Cleveland, Ohio; his year as Secretary of 
the Western Unitarian Conference in Chi- 
cago; his five years at Unity Church, St. 


been 


PROPOSED 


Already, twenty-five hundred dollars of a fund of ten thon- 
sand dollars for the organ in the Framingham Chureh has 


contributed honoring the great 


Louis; his last charge at Berkeley, Calif., 
and his declining years in that city, where 
his death occurred on June 7, 1929. 
“Future historians of religious thought 
in America, if they "are wise enough to 
realize that hymns afford one of the best 
indices of the popular faith of an era, 
will find in Hosmer’s hymns a noble ex- 
pression of the most enlightened religious 


MEMORIAL TO FREDERICK L. 


for the purpose of 


hymnist 


idealism of the closing years of the nine- 
teenth century”, Dr. Foote asserted. He 
quoted a number of hymns to show how 
Dr. Hosmer makes articulate the feeling 
of wonder in the presence of an uncom- 
prehended mystery and sings of the soul’s 
experience of God. The progress of the 
Hosmer hymns from the contemplative 
mood of his earlier ones to the feeling 
that the divine vision must be transmitted 
into daily conduct, was traced up to his 
trustful confidence, in those verses which 


deal with the mysteries of death and 
sorrow, 
“It is a striking fact’, Dr. Foote ob- 


served, “that the noblest hymns of the 
inner life yet written in America should 
be the product of that religious group 
which is,commonly supposed to be coldly 


HOSMER 
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intellectual and lacking in spirituality”. 

Dr. Howard N. Brown, in discussing 
“The Preacher as Poet”, referred to Dr. 
Hosmer as “a charming companion, a de- 
lightful and inspiring friend, a spirit of 
rare loyalty and faith and truth, an in- 
telligence that was honest and clear-see- 
ing, through and through”, 

“The poet-preacher is a man of vision 
who puts his vision into song”, Dr. Brown 
explained. 

“There have been—and still are—men 
of insight and imagination whose minds 
reach out even into heights of mists and 
shadow, to divine what there 
lies hidden from common sight. 
They are the world’s prophets 
and seers and they are going 
to be listened to in the future 
as they have in the past’, he 
prophesied. “No science can 
close their lips or deprive them 
of an audience. Indeed, the 
best thing that science can do 
in the case is to provide them 
a new mental telescope with 
which to search the deeps of 
being. For behind every such 
instrument that can be devised, 
there must still be the seeing 
eye and the interpreting mind, 
in order to begin to make sense 
of the vast universe of which 
we are a little part. 

“The real prophet will make 
himself heard at last, above all 
the babel of inconsequent voices, 
and his words will remain 
where others pass away. The 
true poet is a man of vision 
and he has the gift to put 


his. vision into song. When 
prophecy can be allied with 
music, it reaches and touches 
the heart of the world, as that 
heart can be reached and 
touched perhaps in no other 
manner. 

“A good hymn is a_ great 
preacher to us. In all our 


moods and in all ages, the poets 
of the church have perhaps 
done quite as much to shape its 
thoughts as have its theolo- 
gians. Is it not possible that, 
in their origin, religious ideas 
always take on a poetie form? 
It is the much-vaunted human 
reason that then takes up this poetry and 
turns it into what is generally stupid 
prose. Afterwards it becomes a_ vast 
labor to change the dogmas which result 
from this back into their original form 
of poetic insight. If there is any grim 
irony in religious history, it is to find the 
iron-clad rationalism which got itself en- 
throned in the church, some centuries ago, 
now accusing the modern religious min 
of being ‘too rationalistic’.” 

Of Dr. Hosmer’s verse, Dr. Brown said: 
“We owe much to one preacher of our day 
who has enshrined in verse a very noble 
faith in the Eternal Goodness. This faith 
is not a dream. It is a profound insight 
of the human soul, and it is sure to assert 
itself against all of the gropings and 


(Continued on page 933) 
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Church Union, Humanism and Theism, 
Topics at New Hampshire Meeting 


Consider engaging administrative vice-president, issuing journal 
HARL C. DAVIS 


[)ISCUSSIONS on church union, on 
humanism and theism, and on a plan 
to employ an administrative vice-president 
and to issue a State journal made an 
event of unusual denominational interest 
of the conference of the New Hampshire 
Unitarian Association, held at Keene, 

N.H., October 9 and 10. 

Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach and Rey. 
Herbert J. Foote, minister of the Fed- 
erated Church at Marlboro, N.H., led in 
the discussion of the theme, “Shall the 
Churches Unite?’ Dr. Dieffenbach pre- 
sented the thesis that the concrete illus- 
trations of church unity, so called, are an 
evidence of decay and deadness in the 
churches. The situation disclosed in 
“Middletown” points to the fact that there 
is a lack of vitality and conviction in the 
Protestant churches in America. Out of 
this lack of vitality and conviction church 
unity is developing as an easy solution. 
Dr. Dieffenbach declared that the church 
should be the church of the living, but 
that Protestantism is dead and its influ- 
ence lower now than at any time since 
the beginning of the Reformation. There 
are three marked characteristics of the 
present state of Protestantism: 1. Lack 
of the sense of individual liberty, that 
principle which has been and still ought 
to be the characteristic of Protestantism. 
2. Absence of strong individualism, which 
is not so much the product as the cause 
of liberty; a paucity of strong leaders in 
religious thought who are powerful enough 
to exercise the right of individual liberty. 
3. A marked lack of clear, definite, doc- 
trinal interpretation of the principles of 
religion. 

In this negative atmosphere, lacking in 
strong characteristics, in definite convic- 
tion, the movement toward church union 
has developed. Historically, there has 
been no successful movement of church 
union, nor are further unions desirable, 
for they mean a further standardization 
and limitation of individuals. Dr. Dieffen- 
bach’s appeal was for a more vigorous 
and virile intellectual and moral approach 
to the problems of religion. Then let the 
organizations adjust themselves to the 
changing intellectual and spiritual values 
of the times. 

-Mr. Foote approached the subject from 
an entirely different point of view. He 
called attention to the fact of the actual 
federation which is taking place, of which 
the Federated Church at Marlboro is an 
illustration. By emphasizing common 
ground and overlooking differences, the 
federated churches are bringing people to- 
gether in a fellowship indicative of a 
great movement that is bound to unite the 
churches. Two thousand united churches 
are pooling their power for the progress of 
Christianity. He used Marlboro as an 
illustration of a federated church where 
there is peace, democracy, and liberty. 
He pointed out the need in various com- 


munities for church union, large numbers 
of communities in which there are several 
small competitive churches where one 
federated church might meet the require- 


‘ments of the community and provide a 


more wholesome life. “The call of church 
union is the call of the church”, he said. 
“Christ wanted the churches united. A 
house divided against itself shall fall.” 

Mr. Foote emphasized the tendency 
toward a common ground among those 
denominations whose historical differences 
have been swept aside by the main cur- 
rents of modern life. Dr. Dietfenbach 
stressed the task of facing the religious 
and ethical problems of a new day with 
a clear-cut, vigorous intellectual and 
moral attack. 

In the consideration of “Theism and 
Humanism”, Dr. Charles HE. Park pre- 
sented the theistic point of view. He 
pointed out that the current controversy 
in our fellowship is a phase of the wider 


controversy now going on between the 
naturalistic philosophers—Watson, Sel- 
lars, Alexander, and the behavioristic 


school of psychologists, on the one hand, 
and the theist philosophers—Whitehead, 
Eddington, and others, on the other hand. 
The one takes the position that there is 
nothing in the world save what we know 
as nature, that personality and all that 
pertains thereto are but refined expres- 
sions of physical and chemical forces. 
Not only is there no evidence of cosmic 
forces to which these aspects of person- 
ality may be related, but there is no need 
for such assumptions. “God is not 
necessary.” 

But the theist affirms that we cannot 
explain the world and the “self” by chem- 
istry, physics, and natural law alone. 
Some objective Power, or Will, or Reality, 
is indispensable to a full and adequate 
understanding of these values that are 
found in human personality. ‘God is 
necessary.” 

But these sharp lines are not wholly 
satisfactory. There are varieties of hu- 
manism as well as of theism.  ‘“‘Perhaps”, 
said Dr. Park, “according to my defini- 
tion, Mr. Caldecott is a theist, or accord- 
ing to his definition of humanism IT am 
a humanist. If humanism is simply a 
revolt against certain discarded concep- 
tions of God that have obtained but are 
no longer tenable, then I am that kind 
of humanist. Some are humanists be- 
cause of an uncertainty about the rela- 
tionship of God to the totality of reality. 
With such humanism I have great sym- 
pathy. Then there is the third variety, 
the flat-footed and dogmatic person who 
declares that there is no fact in reality, 
either human or superhuman, either 
natural or supernatural, that corresponds 
to the idea of God. God cannot be proved, 
is not needed, and does more harm than 
good. The very idea of God is an un- 


93 
natural and impossible conception. There 
is no God. 

“Tf humanism is as set forth in the 
first and second group, then I am a hu- 
manist. If humanism is of the type de- 
scribed in the third group, then I must 
disagree. I disagree because of my own 
necessity. I believe there is a reality in 
close connection with our own existence 
which justifies a faith in God. My thought 
at its best can no more get away from 
the idea of God than my body on a sunny 
day can get away from its shadow. Why? 

“With a belief in God I can understand 
existence better. I can understand my- 
self better, can understand personality. 
May not personality be the shadow-in us 
of a reality outside the picture? May not 
the hunger for truth, harmony, and con- 
tentment, so marked within us, be but 
the concrete expression of a cosmic pur- 
pose and will? 

“With a belief in God, I can understand 
the world better, its intricate systems of 
law and order. I can understand human 
history better, its processes and tenden- 
cies. Without God, my ‘self’ world, his- 
tory, become baffling puzzles; existence, 
cold and dark; life a cruel jest. With 
God these mysteries become understand- 
able—not to me, but to someone. Life 
becomes meaningful, duty real, the future 
comfortable. 

“Tf humanism means plain 
atheism, I must disagree.” 

From the point of view of humanism, 
Mr. Caldecott called attention to the 
friendly and generous character of Dr. 
Park’s address. He called attention to 
the many points of agreement between 
the humanist and the theist and to the 
importance of a thorough understanding 
of questions involved. 

The problem is to be approached for 
the purpose of this discussion from three 
angles. First, the intellectual: Man wants 
to know his world, to understand its 
processes, that he may adapt himself to 
it and make it serve his ends. Whether 
primitive man in his wild environment, 
or Kant struggling with problems of phi- 
losophy, the purpose is the same—to know 


dogmatic 


one’s world. Existing knowledge at any 
time requires tentative interpretations, 


more of which may be satisfactory. The 
universe gives more evidence of imper- 
sonalism than personalism. Physics may 
lead us-‘to the concept of a “principle of 
concretion”, but not to the New Testa- 
ment concept of a Heavenly Father, ex- 
cept it be understood that the phrase 
Heavenly Father is the language of poetry. 
Thus the impersonal interpretation is as 
satisfactory to the intellectual demands 
in religion as is science. If God is called 
“Bather’, it is on other than intellectual 
grounds. The impersonal character of 
reality satisfies the intellect. 

Second, from the point of view of psy- 
chology, we are concerned with the ques- 
tion of successful relations to the world. 
This adjustment to the world, this orien- 
tation of whole being is largely an emo- 
tional adjustment. The process is one 
of understanding ourselyes—our nerves, 
glands, and temperament. Thus all emo- 
tional attitudes and actions are recognized 
as psychological. All the problems of 
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theology, of joy, sorrow, sin, for you are 
but aspects of psychology and are con- 
fined to the field of process. As we come 
to understand these mental processes and 


emotional states, we can control and 
direct them as our reason bids. From 


the point of view of psychology, “God” 
and the “ways of God” are but poetic ex- 
pressions and not at all essential to a 
successful adjustment to our world. 

Third, practical argument: Humanism 
is the question of proper relations with 
our fellow man. ‘The philosophical con- 
siderations are most fundamental, but 
ethical consideratious are most neglected. 
Humanism would keep us at the ethical 
task which is to be achieved only by 
human effort. The theistic explanations 
offer an unsatisfactory Deity, whether it 
be an orthodox conception of Deity or a 
liberal conception of deity. If such a God 
were real, all appeals to the mind of 
God would be self-projections into God's 
mind—i.e., psychology. Humanism would 
lend itself to a more adequate application 
to the problems of justice in human life, 
to the problems of love and loyalty. The 
changed ways of thinking would change 
beliefs and our conduct. Not only does 
humanism meet the requirements of in- 
tellectual standards more adequately, but 
it fits into psychological demands and em- 
phasizes ethical standards in life. 

A discussion on “What contribution 
ought the Unitarian Churches of New 
Hampshire to make to the religious life 
of the State?’ was opened by Rey. Wilton 
BE. Cross of Franklin, N.H., assisted by 
Rey. William ,Safford Jones of Ports- 
mouth, N.H., and Richard W. Sulloway 
of Franklin. Mr. Cross said in part: 

“There are about 1,400 Unitarians in 
the State, an average of seventy per 
ehurch. Of this average, perhaps thirty 
attend services regularly. It costs us 
about $79,841 a year to maintain our 
churches. Judging from figures available 
for three years, our gain in membership 
is not over six in the State per year. 
Looking at these figures, an efficiency man, 
laying aside all spiritual returns, might 
tell us that we were not selling Unitarian 
Christianity to our own members and that 
we were not getting beyond the portals of 
our churches with it. He might tell us 
that, if we hoped to do either of these 
things, we would have to study our con- 
dition and study our field and then put 
into operation such machinery as might 
promise something of success. 

“For the sake of starting this discus- 
sion, suppose that I suggest a five-year 
program of co-operative activity for our 
churches and the appointment of an ad- 
ministrative vice-president for our Asso- 
ciation. The duties of this new officer 
might be stated in this manner: 

“Tt shall be the duty of the adminis- 
trative vice-president: (1) To promote by 
visitation and counsel a closer union of 
sentiment and activity among the churches 
of the state; (2) to outline and admin- 
ister for the Association such plans and 
yearly objectives as it may approve, for 
the more united effort in the advance- 
ment of loyalty to the churches and the 
reaching of the unchurched; (3) to be 
helpful in all ways possible to our 
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churches in the solution of their problems, 
when he shall be called upon; (4) to edit 
and manage a State journal in the inter- 
ests of church loyalty, the broadcasting of 
church news and information regarding 
our history and ideals, the-suggesting of 
programs of church activities, this journal 
to be in all ways practical and an in- 
spiration to our ministers and people; 
(5) to keep a list of, and to keep in touch 
with, liberals residing in towns where 
there are no Unitarian churches; (6) to 


collect and have on hand such informa- 
tion regarding the condition of our 


churches as may be helpful to the Asso- 
ciation in furthering the cause of Unita- 
rian Christianity in the State—this would 
include statistics regarding church attend- 
ance, Sunday-school membership, ete.” 

A resolution referring the matter to the 
Board of Directors for consideration was 
passed. 


When Dr. and Mrs. Wicks 


Returned to Indianapolis 


At the beginning of Dr. Frank S. C. 
Wicks’s twenty-fifth year as minister of 
All Souls Unitarian Church in Indian- 
apolis, Ind., the organizations of the parish 
presented him with a beautiful bouquet, 
at the service October 27, rejoicing not 
only in this anniversary but also in the 
return of Mrs. Wicks to Indianapolis 
from Boston, Mass., where she has been 
seriously ill in a _ hospital. 

V. R. Jose, Jr., president of the trustees 
of the church, in making the presentation, 
said: d 

“Hach year, in the fall, for twenty-four 
years we have been happy with the return 
of Dr. and Mrs. Wicks. This year, Dr. 
Wicks, you begin the twenty-fifth year of 
your service with us; and with the return, 
this week, of ‘Frank and Elizabeth’, we 
realize that you have been an_ ever- 
increasing inspiration to us. 

“Because each member of the Dorothea 
Dix Club, each member of the Lincoln 
Club, the Channing Club, the More Light 
Guild, the Elizabethans, the Jocoseria, the 


Laymen’s League, the Alliance, and the, 


Sunday-school cannot tell you this in per- 
son, we want to give you these flowers 
to express, with their beauty and fra- 
grance, how happy we are, in beginning 
this twenty-fifth year, at your return; 
and to have them say, ‘Welcome Home, 
Frank and Elizabeth, from your devoted 
parish.’ ” 


Personals 


G. Aaron Youngquist, who has been ap- 
pointed assistant attorney-general for the 
United States, in special charge of cases 
under prohibition laws, is a Unitarian 
layman. He was formerly president of the 
3oard of Trustees of Unity Church in St. 
Paul, Minn., for which State he has been 
serving as attorney-general. He succeeds 
Mabel Walker Willebranat. 


Mrs. Thomas G. Winter, nationally 
known club woman, ex-president of the 
National Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
daughter of the late Rey. Charles G. 
Ames, anid a member of the Union Liberal 
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Church of Pasadena, Calif., has been ap- 
pointed representative of women in the 
Association of Motion Picture Producers. 
Mrs. Winter will endeavor to interpret 
the language and ideas of the organiza- 
tions she represents. 


Charles W. Strong of Davenport, Iowa, 
who died recently at the age of ninety-one, 
Was in years past one of the most active 
and interested workers in the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Davenport. 


Charles A. Gates, a Unitarian layman, 
formerly executive secretary of the Ad- 
visory Council on Crime Prevention in 
Massachusetts, has been appointed as- 
sistant secretary of the National Proba- 
tion Association. 


Dallas Weston Howe, infant son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Weston Howe of Germantown, 
Pa., died November 1. Mr. and Mrs. Howe 
are both past vice-presidents of the 
national Y. P. R. U. 


Officers and directors of the Linn County 
chapter of the Red Cross recently elected 
include the following members of the 
People’s Church in Cedar Rapids, Iowa: 
Mrs. A. W. Erskine, vice-chairman; Mrs. 
Metta A. Burd, secretary; Rev. W. Walde- 
mar Argow, minister of the church: Mrs. 
Burd, Miss Nell Cherry, Mrs. Erskine, Dr. 
B. L. Knight, Dr. R. Lord, and Mrs. George 
Schoonover, directors. 


The Unitarian Church of Staten Island, 
New York City, mourns the death of Mrs. 
George F. Hicks in her eighty-seventh 
year. She was the oldest member of the 
church. Her connection with it goes back 
to its beginnings, when, eighty years ago, 
she attended the Sunday-school. When 
church services were suspended for a time, 
she was largely instrumental in the re- 
vival of the Sunday-school, out of which 
grew the demand for church services 
again and the erection of the present 
church building. She was a charter mem- 
ber of the Alliance branch, and this branch 
is sponsoring the raising of a “Sarah H. 
Hicks Fund” for the endowment of the 
church school. For thirty years she was 
president of the Women’s Auxiliary of the 
Staten Island Hospital. 


Charles A. Davis, one of the oldest mem- 
bers of the congregation of the First 
Parish Church in West Roxbury, Mass.. 
died September 30 in his ninety-first year. 
He was a descendant of one of the first 
deacons of this church. 


At the convention of the International 
Association of Torch Clubs held October 
25 and 26 in Cincinnati, Ohio, Rey. John 
Malick of the First Unitarian Church, 


president of the Cincinnati Torch Club, 


gave the address of welcome. Among the 
delegates present was J. Arthur MacLean, 
prominent layman of the First Unitarian 
Church in Toledo, Ohio, who is on the 
staff of the Toledo Museum of Art, in 
charge of the Oriental department. The 
Torch Clubs are made up of professional 
men who are organized purely for cultural 
purposes, 


=_—s< 
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became associated with the Oliver 


seven years. 
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Dilworth Lupton’s Ten Years in Cleveland 


One of those young clergymen “‘who have done much to restore personal 


authority to the ministry’’, says editor 


IVIC and religious leaders of all de- 

nominations recently joined with the 
congregation of the First Unitarian Church 
in Cleveland, Ohio, in honoring its min- 
ister, Rev. Dilworth Lupton, on the ocea- 
sion of the tenth anniversary of his pas- 
torate. At a reception to Mr. and Mrs. 
Lupton, October 23, ministerial and lay 
leaders of the city congratulated Mr. 
Lupton on his services to church and 
community. 

During Mr. Lupton’s pastorate, the mem- 
bership of the church has grown to one 
thousand persons, and it is frequently diffi- 
cult to obtain a seat at the Sunday morning 
services. He is one of the acknowledged 
leaders of liberal thought in Cleveland. 
Harold H. Burton, recently appointed city 
law director of Cleveland, who was chair- 
man of the committee arranging the re- 
ception, says: “As the Unitarian minister 
of the city, he has been in a position to 
lead in the development of liberal thought. 
He has done it in a way that has given 
him the co-operation and good will of 
other denominations.” 


The Cleveland church is a member of 


_ the Federated Churches group, for the or- 


ganization of which Mr. Lupton’s prede- 
cessor, Dr. Minot Simons, was largely 
responsible. Mr. Lupton has served as a 
member of the social betterment commit- 
tee of the Federated Churches. He is also 
a former director of the City Club of 
Cleveland and serves regularly on the 
speakers’ bureau of the Community Fund. 
He is a member of a group little known to 
most Clevelanders, yet exerting a consid- 
erable influence on the thinking of the city 
—the Alathian Club, composed of the more 
liberal ministers in the city, who meet 
monthly. One man acts as host, while an- 
other reads a paper which is subsequently 
attacked, defended, and discussed by his 
fellow members. The club is substantially 
a graduate seminar and sets a rigorous in- 
tellectual pace for its members. It has 


_ had much to do with the developmevt of 


liberal thought in Cleveland. 

Many comments on Mr. Lupton’s leader- 
ship appeared in Cleveland papers, and 
The Cleveland Press said editorially : 

“Lupton belongs to an unusual group of 
young Cleveland clergymen who, by their 
courage and intellectual honesty, have 
done much to restore personal authority 
to the ministry. He has been outstanding 
even among this group for his fidelity to 
what he considered the truth. His has 
not been a ‘box-office’ ministry. But 
people like courage and independence. 
They are led by those who have it. The 
pews of First Unitarian have been full.” 

Mr. Lupton was born in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, forty-six years ago. He studied at 
the Sheffield Scientific School of Yale, 
graduating in 1905. He taught one year 
at the Hackley School, following which he 
Tron 
and Steel Company of Pittsburgh, Pa., for 
He then entered the Mead- 
ville Theological School and was grad- 


F uated in 1916. He was for three years the 


minister of the First Unitarian Church of 
Louisville, Ky., and, while there, served 
on the board of the Associated Charities 
and other philanthropic and civic organi- 
zations. He was subsequently a chaplain 
in the United States Army. 

He is a trustee of the Meadville Theo- 
logical School and of the Western Confer- 
ence, and a director of the American Uni- 
tarian Association; and he has been a 
frequent speaker before various Anniver- 
sary Week gatherings and Isles of Shoals 
conferences. 


Hosmer the Man and the Hymnist 
930) 
vagaries of bewildered minds. Like every 
other living thing, the soul of man is 
armed with instincts and impulses to show 
it the path of life, and one of its natural 
inclinings teaches it to seek continual aid 
from the great wisdom that brought it 
into being. This overmastering trust is 
so deeply rooted that those who think to 
pluck it out of the human heart, even with 
denial upon their lips, again and again 
lapse back into it.” 

Dr. Brown believes that poetry like the 


(Continued from page 


Hosmer hymns will live through many 
generations. “As men sing together these 


great hymns, the scales of dogmatism and 
intolerance must surely fall from their 
eyes”, he said. ‘In the mood that comes 
upon us under the spell of those hallowed 
lines, we cease to be either our brother’s 
keeper or his foe. We stand humbly with 
him before God on equal terms.” 

A processional of more than twenty-five 
ministers in clerical robes added to the 
impressiveness of the service. At its con- 
clusion, the architect of the church, 
Charles M. Baker, and Mrs. Baker enter- 
tained the people at the meeting for an 
hour at their home. 


Industrial Relations Seminar 


“Industry and the Social Conscience” 
will be the general topic of an industrial 
relations conference and seminar, to be 
conducted under auspices of the Greater 
Boston Federation of Churches in Boston, 
Mass., November 17-19. An evening meet- 
ing Monday, November 18, at Old South 
Church, devoted to the Southern labor 
issues and general unemployment, will be 
presided over by Dr. Robert C. Dexter, 
secretary of the Department of Social 
Relations, at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, to 
whom interested persons should write for 
programs and other information. 


LoweLL, Mass.—All Souls Church is 
holding monthly vesper services Sunday 
afternoons. Dr. W. E. Burghardt Du 
Bois, founder of the Pan-African Con- 
gresses, will speak November 17, and 
later speakers include Henry Neumann, 
Margaret Slattery, and Dean  Shailer 
Mathews. 
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The 
GOOD NEWS 


Continues 


S the month of Novem- 

ber progresses, the roll 

of new subscribers is increas- 

ing. It is already apparent 

that faithful and loyal per- 

sonal effort is being devoted 
to making 


THE CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER 


subscription campaign an 
effective means of adding 
hundreds of new readers. 


mK. 


N less than two short 

weeks, the campaign will 
be over. Sunday, December 
first, is the final day. If 
every reader will enroll 
another, on or before De- 
cember first, a new record 
will be established. Our 


special Introductory Rate 
of five months (22 issues) for 


one dollar places THE 
REGISTER within the 


reach of everyone. 
XK 


T may be a year—perhaps 
several years before this 
limited rate is again avail- 
able to new readers, so won’t 
you make it a point to tell 
yourfriends about this oppor- 
tunity? Incidentally, a five 
months’ subscription makes 
an ideal Christmas gift, as 
well as an inexpensive one. 
Be sure to send your order 
before December first, while 
this rate is available. 


% 
THE CHRISTIAN 


REGISTER 


25 Beacon St., Boston 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT D I R E C rE O R Vi 


There -is. 70 ereal 


prosperity without 
INTEGRITY 
and 
no final adversity 
WITH 14 


Laymen’s Sunday 


November 17 might also be “Fathers and 
Sons’ Sunday” , suggests League 
headquarters 

To make Laymen’s Sunday, scheduled 
this year for November 17, also a “Fathers 
and Sons’ Sunday”, with fathers and sons 
sitting together, either in the family pew 
or in a section reserved for members of 
the chapter, is a suggestion that has been 
made by League headquarters to its 
chapters. This will be the second year 
that the earlier date has been set, in re- 
sponse to the objection that the former 
December observance came too near the 
holidays. Several parishes, as before, will 
celebrate this Sunday on some other day 
more convenient. 

Included among the preachers this 
year will be President Percy W. Gardner 
and Administrative Vice-President Arthur 
Barlett of the League, and Walter Prich- 
ard Baton, who will preach in his home 
parish, Unity Church, Pittsfield, Mass. 

In an announcement of Laymen’s Sun- 
day, sent to chapter leaders earlier in the 
year, Rey. Charles R. Joy, administrative 
vice-president elect of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, wrote: 

“Laymen’s Sunday! How eagerly the 
minister anticipates it! Has’ his preach- 
ing gripped his people? Has his own faith 
been transmitted to them? Do they share 
his surpassing vision? Laymen’s Sunday 
will tell. ‘Then the hearts of men will 
speak forth deepest convictions. And the 
whole church will be bound together with 
na new sense of oneness, of common dedi- 


eation. Let the laymen preach !” 


Dr. Summerbell in Debate 


The Common Cause Forum (Roman 
Catholic), meeting at Franklin Union 
Hall, Berkeley and Appleton Streets, Bos- 
ton, Mass., announces that its program, 
Sunday evening, November 24, will be a 
debate on “Resolved, That our American 
prohibition experiences justify the enact- 
ment of the Eighteenth Amendment”. Dr. 
Carlyle Summerbell of .the Roslindale, 
Mass., Unitarian Church, secretary of the 
Unitarian Temperance Society, will argue 
the affirmative, and John F. Kearney, 
business agent of the Hotel and Restau- 
rant Employees Union, will uphold the 
negative. 

VINEYARD HAVEN, Mass.—The Stevens 
Memorial Chapel closed its summer sery- 
ices, October 1, having been open since 
June 1, under direction of Dr. Charles B. 
Hilder, minister-in-charge. 


OF RELIGIOUS, 


EDUCATIONAL, 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


Send the Sermons 
and 
Original Prayers 
of 


LAYMEN’S SUNDAY 


—whether observed 
November 17 or some 
other date—to the 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


SIXTEEN BEACON STREBT, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


is erecting its new building, the gift of the 
Unitarians of America, at Fifty-seventh 
Street and Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago. Its 
students enjoy the privileges of the Uni- 
versity and affiliated seminaries which are 
located near by, and take part of their work 
under their professors. The other cultural 
and social institutions of a great city, and 
the opportunities which they offer for 
study and practical service, are also part 
of the School’s resources. 

In addition to training for the ministry, 
graduate courses are offered for parish 
assistants and directors of religious edu- 
cation. Rooms are available both for men 
and women students in the School dormi- 
tories. 

Students may enter the School at the be- 
ginning of the Winter Quarter, January 2, 
1930. 

For information address President 
SyDNEY Bruch Snow, D.D., 5659 Woodlawn 
Avenue, Chicago. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


LOMBARD COLLEGE 


Founded 1851 
Grorce G. Davis, PRESIDENT 

Co-educational, maintained jointly by 
Unitarians and Universalists. Balanced 
courses, modern in spirit and content, lead 
to recognized degrees in Arts and Sciences. 
A College not so large as to make instruc- 
tion impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 
The Registrar 


LOMBARD COLLEGE, GALESBURG, ILLINOIS. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 
IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages. 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Cuerx, Rey. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, PAUL C. CABOT. 

Directors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard §. Eustis, M.D., 
Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert K. Hallett, Mrs. 
John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, 
Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generar SEcrETARY, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation am 
liberal Christians. ‘! = arian 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churehes and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
2416 Allston Way, Berkeley 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 


A Normal School for Directors of Religious 
Education and Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers and others. 
High academic standards. 


Rey. LYMAN V. RuTLEDGR, President. 
For particulars address 
Miss ANNIp M. FILoon, School Administrator, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
A Progressive P 


lve Preparatory School in the Country 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 

For particulars or catalogue address 


CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster, Andover, N.H. 


WINTER SPORTS UNION 


OUR CAMPING CLUB 
Otter Lake, Greenfield, N.H. 


Week-End Trips and Outings for Young 
Men. Information—HUB 1122 
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Proctor Academy 
News Notes 


The football team recently defeated 
‘Brewster Academy 19 to 7, and the girls’ 
hockey team held Colby to a scoreless tie. 

The Proctor Players gave their first in- 
formal production, “The Florist Shop”, 
November 2. 

The Terman group test of mental ability 
‘was given ail members of the Upper 
School, November 1. This test was in 
charge of Jerome T. Light, head of the 
science department and a graduate of 
Antioch College. Later the same morning 
all Upper School members reassembled in 
the chapel to hear a radio broadcast of 
the concert given in New York under the 
direction of Walter Damrosch. These con- 
certs are given each Friday morning, and 
schools all over the country are listening 
in. It is planned to purchase for the 
school some kind of radio whereby a 
course in musical appreciation may be 
given as completely as possible. 

Recent Assembly speakers have been 
Rey. Ransom F. Carver of Billerica, Mass., 
and Rev. Fred R. Lewis of Beverly, Mass 

The following pupils have been placed 
on the Honor Roll for the first half of 
the first term work: Frederick Tolles of 
West Newton, Mass.; Isabel Gray of 
Potter Place, N.H., Joseph T. Johnson of 
Pleasantville, N.Y., Charles E. Davis of 
New London, N.H., Laurel Pickett of Lake 
Katrine, N.¥., Byron Davis of Concord, 
N.H., Mary Murdoch of Waltham, Mass., 
Pauline Chase of Brockton, Mass., John 
Sanborn of Andover, N.H., Ernest Towne 
of New London, N.H., Edward Morse of 
Wollaston, Mass., Harry Burnham of An- 
dover, N.H., Katharine MacKenzie of An- 
dover, N.H., Horace Westwood of Hing- 
ham, Mass., A. Willard Jackson of Mel- 
rose, Mass., and H. Ellsworth Lyon of 
Andover, N.H. Tolles is manager of the 
football team and class president; Byron 
Davis, Edward Morse, Horace Westwood, 
and Willard Jackson are on the first foot- 
ball team, and Harry Burnham is on the 
squad. Laurel Pickett, Pauline Chase, and 
Katharine MacKenzie are regulars on the 
field hockey team. 


Preachers at King’s Chapel 


Sunday, November 17, Dean Willard L. 
Sperry of the Theological School in Har- 
yard University will preach in King’s 
Chapel, Boston, Mass., at the morning 
service. Monday, November 18, Raymond 
C. Robinson will give an organ recital 
from 12.15 p.M. to 1 P.M. The preacher 
at the King’s Chapel noon services Tues- 
day to Friday, November 19-22, will be 
Rey. Palfrey Perkins of the First Unita- 
rian Church in Buffalo, N.Y. Mr. Perkins 
has been a frequent noon service preacher 
at King’s Chapel. 


Raatay School Union Meeting 


The Sunday School Union of Boston, 
Mass., will meet Monday evening, Novem- 
ber 18, at the Church of the Disciples. 
This will be a joint meeting with the 
Universalist Sabbath School Union. Rey. 
Douglas Horton, minister of the Leyden 
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Congregational Church, Brookline, Mass., 
will speak on “The Jest of Protestant- 
ism”. Supper, at 6 o’clock, will be fol- 
lowed by departmental conferences from 
7 to 8 o’clock and the general meeting 
from 8 to 9.30 o’clock. The kindergarten 
and primary conference will be conducted 
by Miss Marion Drew Bassett, the junior 
and intermediate by Mrs. H. B. Hartwell, 
and the conference of superintendents and 
senior teachers by Miss Mary Slaughter, 
field worker for the General Sunday School 
Association of the Universalist Church. 
Further information may be obtained 
from the secretary, Mrs. Livingston Steb- 
bins, 3 Concord Avenue, Cambridge, Mass. 


Why Be a Liberal P 


“Why Be a Religious Liberal?” is the 
general topic of a series of Sunday eve- 
ning sermons by Rey. George H. Badger 
in the First Unitarian Church of Orlando, 
Fla., to begin November 17 and continue 
through December 22. His answers and 
the sermon subjects are: “Because It Is 
Christian—and More than Christian”, 
“Because It Is Scientifically Reasonable”, 
“Because It Is Spiritually Progressive”, 
“Because It Is- Intellectually Honest”, 


“Because You Are Needed to Help Civilize 
a World Yet Semi-Barbarous”. 


Pulpit and Choir 


GOWNS 


Embroidered Pulpit Hangings, 
Bookmarkers, Fabrics, etc. 


Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Specialist in Church Vestment and Embroideries 
for Half a Century 


Write for Special Offer for Early 
Season Orders. 


Cox SONS & VINING 


131-133 EAST 23rd STREET NEW YORK 
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Legacy to Church in Athol 


By the will of the late Guy C. Longley, 
merchant of Athol, Mass., the First 
Church, Unitarian, of Athol is left the 
sum of $1,000. 


Bautimore, Mp.—A beautiful tablet “in 
loving memory of Margaret S. Mudge and 
Frank Mudge” has been placed in the 
First Unitarian Church by their four chil- 
dren. Mr. and Mrs. Mudge were devoted 
members of this church. 


For Thoughtful Readers 
Old and Young 


Great 
Companions 


Compiled by Rosert Frencu LEAvENS 


Selections of prose and_ verse. 
gathered from all recorded time, on 
man’s relation to life. 


An invaluable handbook of inspira- 
tional readings. 
President E. M. Hopkins, 
Dartmouth College. 


Fourth printing 


Flexibly bound pocket editions, nearly 
700 pp., thin paper. 


Regular edition $3 — Leather $5. 


At all booksellers or 
THE BEAOON PRESS, Inc. 
25 Beacon St. Boston, Mass. 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 


14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 
1883—1929 


Educational and Social Activities 
Sponsored by Unitarians in New England 


B. Farnam Smita, Pres, Epwarp J. Samson, Treas. 

5 Academy Lane, 19 Congress St., 

Concord, Mass Boston, Mass. 
FrEepeERIcK J. Soup, Resident Director 


courses. 
Camden, N. J. says: 


“ 


- . . We can 


Octavo. 936 pages. 
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One Thousand Sayings 
of History 


By WALTER FOGG 


The quotations, presented as Pictures in Prose and drawn from all 
races and ages, are enriched with biographical and historical notes. 
stimulating comments show the circumstances under which they were 
made, the immediate effect and, in many cases, the lasting results. . . . 
Almost immediately, upon publication, it was adopted as a class book by 
Junior and Senior High School teachers, in both History and English 
William H. Ketler, Librarian, Camden Free Public Library, 


historical quotation volumes, and substitute this brilliant, up-to-date, and 
everywhere applicable book of Mr. Fogg’s . . . 


Recommended by the American Library Association for 
large and small libraries and also for High School libraries. 


This book should be available in every High School, and 
in every public library. 


At all booksellers or from 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


The 


now afford to discard some of our 
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PLEASANTRIES 


valuable contacts 
“T didn’t make any sales, either.” 
—Life. 


“IT made some very 
to-day.” 


“Tommy, can you tell me one of the 
uses of cowhide?’ ‘Hr, yessir. It keeps 
the cow together.”—Detroit News. 


“IT took the recipe for this cake out of 
the book.” ‘You did right. It should 
never have been put in.”—Hpworth Herald. 


Store Manager: ‘“‘What do you mean by 
arguing with that customer? Don’t you 
know our rule? The customer is always 
right.” Floorwalker: “I know it. But 
he insisted that he was wrong.” 

—American Legion Monthly. 


Mistress: “I hope you realize, Mary, 
that matrimony is a serious matter.” 
Maid (about to be married): “Oh yes, 
Mum. I ain’t one to marry reckless like. 
I’ve been to two fortune-tellers and a 
clairvoyant, and looked in a sign book, 
and dreamed on a lock of his hair, and 
been to a palmist. And they all say it’s 
all right.”—Pathjinder. 


A fashionable city tailor had taken his 
daughter into partnership with high hopes 
of the future upon her graduation from 
college, hut the situation was distinctly 
not so good. “I’m ruined!” he mourned. 
“What an idiot I was to let her go into 
business with me!” “What's happened, 
old man?” asked a sympathetic friend. 
“Why, the first thing she did was to 
change the name to Ye Olde Clothes 
Shoppe.’—American Legion Monthly. 


Ruskin said superfluous wealth can buy 
only superfluities. His story is told again 
of a man who was shipwrecked. Before 
leaving the sinking vessel he bound about 
his person a belt containing two hundred 
sovereigns in gold pieces. Then he ad- 
justed his life preserver before being 
thrown into the water. But, unhappily, 
the weight of the gold more than offset 
the buoyancy of the life-preserver, and so 
he sank slowly to the bottom, where he 
miserably perished. ‘“Now”, says Ruskin, 
“as he was thus sinking, did he have the 
gold or did the gold have him?’ 


There is the man who put his dog to 
bed and locked himself out for the night; 
and the professor who went to the post- 
office to mail a letter he had forgotten to 
write; and the well-known social worker 
. who forgot his mother, says The Survey. 
On‘his return from his New York office, 
his wife met him with the query ‘“‘Where 
is mother?’ Mother, eighty years old 
and lame, was to have been met at Grand 
Central Station, transported by wheel 
chair to the station entrance and taxied 
under the Hudson to the New Jersey 
suburb. In the hurly-burly of the day’s 
family welfare problems, mother had been 
forgotten. Travelers’ Aid saved the situa- 
tion, and the social worker returned hot- 
foot to New York to find mother settled 
in a pleasant room in the Belmont Hotel, 
enjoying a dainty dinner and pondering 
on the peregrinations of theory and prac- 
tice in social work. 


| 
| 


 , The Christian Register 


THE PENSION CIRCULAR 


Our new circular, short, easy to read, gives. 
a statement of all societies organized to give 
Temporary Aid, or Permanent Relief, or the 
regular Ministers Pensions. 

Send for a copy if you have not received one; 
or get a copy at denominational headquarters, 
East or West. Meanwhile send Annual 
Contributions for the Ministers Pension to 


Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treasurer 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON : 


= 
apie following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
setvice and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 


Near A. U. A. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 


Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up. Phone, Haymarket 2981 


PAM 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 
Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 
Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Combined—Stenographic—Civil Service. 
156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 
Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 


For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. J 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


UUCOVANUAEDLACOANEEAACUAGSOADU EECA AREAL 


in 


WANTED—Second-hand copy of James 
tineau Yearbook, published 1905. 
TIAN RNGISTER, C-153. 


Mar- 
THe CHRIS- 


BOSTON EMPLOYMENT AGENCY. Mrs. H. G. 
PRESTON, Manager. Superior help supplied to 
private families, colleges, schools, hotels, clubs, 
and hospitals. 52 Fayette Street. Capitol 5985. 


Mural Artist and Church Decorator 


581 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. | 
Studio at Monmouth, Me. 


_ HARRY HAYMAN COCHRANE 
| | 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THE DIS- 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterborough 
Streets. Minister, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
D.D. Church service at 11 A.M. Disciples 
School at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—FIRST CHURCH (1630), 
corner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Rev. Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. 
School, 9.45 a.M. Morning service, 11 A.M. 
Communion service immediately after morning 
service on the first- Sunday of each month. 
Hour of organ music, 4.80 P.M., by William E. 
Zeuch, organist. All seats free at all services. 
The church is open daily from 9 to 5. AIL 
welcome. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686), 
School and Tremont Streets. Minister emeri- 
tus, Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D. Minister- 
in-Charge, Rev. John Carroll Perkins, D.D. 
Chorus of men’s voices; Raymond C. Robinson, 
Mus. Bac., organist and choirmaster. Sunday 
at 11 A.M., Morning Prayer, with sermon by 
Dean Willard L. Sperry, D.D. Week-day sery- 
ices, 12.15 P.M. Monday, Organ Recital by 
Mr. Robinson. Tuesday to Friday inclusive, 
preacher, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, First Unitarian 
Church, Buffalo, N.Y. 


BOSTON, MASS.—SECOND CHURCH (1649), 
Beacon Street and Audubon Road. Rey. Hd- 
ward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. 
9.30 A.M., Church School. 11 A.M., Morning 
service ; chorus choir under Homer Humphrey. 
Rev. Hilary G. Richardson, of Yonkers, N.Y., 
will preach November 17. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH, Buclid Ave. at East 82nd 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton, minister; Miss 
Gertrude H. Taft director of Religious Hduca- — 
tion. 9.30 a.M., Church School; 11 a.m., Morn- 
ing service. . 


MILTON, MASS.—THE FIRST PARISH. 


Minister, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service at 
11 A.M. Sermon by Rev. Harry Lismer Short. 


NEW YORK.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, Dr. 
Minot Simons, minister. Services in the hall 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 East 73rd Street, 
during the erection of the new church at 80th 
Street and Lexington Ave. Welcome to friends 
and strangers. Sunday 11 a.m. Church office 
at 183 East 80th Street. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDB, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). Church services at 11 A.M. Visitors are 
cordially invited to make themselves known to 
the minister and to sign the Visitors’ Register. 


MONEY FOR CHRISTMAS 
Look in the old trunk and send me all the 
old envelopes up to 1876. Do not remove 
the stamps. Will pay highest prices. 

GEORGE HAKRES, 290 Broadway, New York 


